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THE DEATH on January 3 of S. M. Levitas, for more than 
three decades the executive editor of this magazine, brought 
messages from internationally prominent people around the 
world that gave testimony not only to his unique personality 
but to his genius for keeping THe New Leaper alive. Many 
of these appeared in a special section of our January 16 
issue, others have appeared in the “Dear Editor” column of 
subsequent issues, and still others continue to arrive. While 
we were working on this Spring Book Issue, for example, 
the following letter came from London: 


Dear Sir, 

My wife and I were absent from England from Christmas 
until the end of March and so I did not see your issue of 
January 16 until our return. I meant to write to you as soon 
as I learned of the death of Mr. Levitas. 

I only met Mr. Levitas once when he came to see me in 
London, but I have always had great admiration for him as 
an editor ever since he began sending me THE New LEADER. 
It seems to me one of the best edited weekly periodicals 
that I know and I find myself more often reading it from 
cover to cover than any other weekly that I receive. Of 
course, I am often very far from agreeing with one writer or 
another, but I must say that always when a point of view is 
different from my own it is put in a way which adds to my 
knowledge and understanding of the difference between us. 

Yours sincerely, 


T. S. Error 





Joun P. Rocue, to indulge in an understatement, is no 
newcomer to these pages. His first piece in THE New LEaAper, 
he observed a few weeks ago, appeared in 1947 when he was 
all of 24 years old and was taking his PhD in Political Sci- 
ence at Cornell University. From there he moved on to teach- 
ing posts at Haverford and Swarthmore before settling down 
some years ago at Brandeis University, where he is Morris 
Hillquit Professor of Labor and Social Thought and Chair- 
man of the Department of Politics. And all the while he 
contributed occasional articles and reviews, distinguished 
by their incisive comments and pithy prose, to this magazine 
as well as to a variety of other publications too numerous 
to list here. 

As part of the effort to regularize our coverage in various 
areas, outlined in this space some weeks back. we asked 
Roche if he would do a regular monthly article for us on 
the national political scene. We are happy to report that he 
agreed. “I'll do the kind of thing Max Lerner used to do in 
the ’30s,” he said. If you’re wondering what that is (perhaps 
we should caution, though, that Lerner may have a different 
view), turn to page 5 where Roche begins his monthly stint 
with an article entitled, “Confessions of an Interventionist.” 
His second piece will take up Robert Penn Warren’s new 
book, Legacy of the Civil War: Meditations on the Cen- 
tennial, and all the fuss and furor surrounding the Centen- 
nial celebrations. 


Our COVER is by our art director, Ruth Marossi. 
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COFFIN 


BEAUTIFULLY landscaped new 
A parkway strides the Virginia 
palisades west of Washington. It 
cuts under Key Bridge, towers high 
above Chain Bridge, speeds through 
lovely scenery and then ends abrupt- 
ly before a high metal fence and a 
euard post. Behind the fence is a 
mighty stone fortress that looks like 
a deluxe Federal penitentiary. 

This is the new headquarters of 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), as anyone but a blind man 
can tell. Along the parkway and 
nearby roads big green and white 
signs that glow at night point the 
way to “CIA.” The building will 
house some 10,000, and an additional 
10,000 or more CIA employes are 
overseas. The agency spends, it is 
claimed, $3-6 billion a year, and is 
accountable to no one but the Presi- 
dent. It is in part responsible for 
two incidents that have struck U.S. 
prestige bruising blows, the U-2 in- 
cident and the abortive Cuban in- 
vasion. 

CIA undertakes rebellions, over- 
flights, coups d’état, sabotage and 
old-fashioned —_ keyhole 
Some moralists argue that the United 
States should not engage in_ this 
hanky-panky at all, but the majority 
opinion in Washington is that “black 
operations” are as inevitable in this 
world as death and taxes. What does 
hurt is that CIA operates much of 
the time like a bunch of kids playing 
cops and robbers in the back yard. 

The agency was set up after 
World War II by a taciturn Reserve 
Admiral, Sidney Souers, as a small 
intelligence coordinating center and 
to do a few secret chores. General 


snooping. 
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By Tristram Coffin 


Walter Bedell Smith, who had been 
chief of staff to both Generals George 
C. Marshall and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, did a good job of systema- 
tizing and evaluating intelligence as 
CIA Director under President Tru- 
man. 

During the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, however, the CIA became a 
lurid example of Parkinson’s Law. 
It grew all over the lot (the West 
Berlin staff tripled). It undertook 
new exploits. It dominated and dic- 
tated U.S. foreign policy in South- 
east Asia—much to the dislike of 
Senator Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.), 
one of the most knowledgeable ex- 
perts on Asia in all Washington. But 
Congress, despite a few protests, did 
nothing to curb CIA. Any anti-Com- 
munist operations were good, and 
don’t ask questions. Now, in the 
wake of the Cuban fiasco, the hour 
for sober evaluation has come. 

Any government bureau reflects, 
to a degree, its boss. Allen Dulles, 
the CIA Director, is an old-fashioned 
gentleman who might have stepped 
from the pages of Thackeray. He has 
charm, wit and an aristocratic ele- 
gance. With his round face and silken 
white mustache, he manages to com- 
bine benevolence and dash. Yet he 
arouses a special fury in Moscow. 
Actually, though, Dulles’ weakness 
may be that he is an aristocrat in 
an age when the chauffeur-driven 
Rolls-Royce is as incongruous as an 
antimacassar in a Frank Lloyd 
Wright ranch house. 


HAT MAKES the CIA story so 
tragic is that mixed in with 


incompetents, thrill seekers and wild- 


Probing the CIA 


eyed boys is a hard core of tough. 
able young people. They are on the 
level of station chiefs and bureau 
leaders. In recent years, though, 
more and more of the able people 
have been dropping out of the or- 


ganization, confessing they are “fed 
” 


up. 
A sample of CIA’s “have gun, will 
shoot” operations is the “opium 


army” which allegedly cost the U.S. 
Treasury $2 billion over an 11-year 
period. When Chiang Kai-shek fled 
the Chinese mainland, a force of 
about 5,000 Chinese who spurned 
both the Communists and National- 
ists stayed in the rugged mountains 
and jungles of Yunnan Province. 
After a few skirmishes with the Com- 
munists, the rebels scampered over 
the border into Burma. CIA, op- 
erating through dummy airlines and 
supply companies, brought in guns 
and equipment. The theory was that 
this force would “liberate” China 
from the Communists. 

It didn’t work out that way. The 
rebels fought one big battle with the 
Communists in 1951, were badly de- 
feated and fled back into Burma. 
They built elaborate underground 
fortifications and airfields, grew pop- 
pies on a massive scale, and operated 
three plants for producing opium, 
cocaine and morphine. From this 
outpost, according to the Burmese 
government, they raided and robbed 
the countryside and peddled opium. 

Last year, Burma launched “Op- 
eration Clean-out” to rid the country 
of “the bandits.” There was some 
fighting and hundreds of Chinese 
were evacuated by air to Thailand 
and Formosa. The abandoned instal- 








lations were then inspected by 
Burmese newsmen. The Guardian of 
Rangoon reported, “The arms cap- 
tured and those airdropped by mis- 
take the next day all bore American 
marks and were brand new.” Photo- 
graphs of U.S. equipment also were 
widely published in Burma. 

On February 15, 1960, an un- 
marked U.S. World War II bomber 
on an arms dropping mission was in- 
tercepted by three Burmese fighter 
planes. In the ensuing dog fight, the 
bomber and a fighter were shot down 
and another 


fighter was badly 


damaged. This brought on anti- 
American riots in Rangoon. Some 
10,000 demonstrators smashed Amer- 
ican-made cars and protested before 
the U.S. Embassy. One of Washing- 
ton’s great investigative reporters, 
the late Ronald May, interviewed 
Donald M. Key, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Burma, who told him, 
“The CIA gave supplies to the Na- 
tionalist Chinese in Burma and didn’t 
inform me.” Key added, “Before 
1952, we had a pretty good reputa- 
tion in that region. Now we are put 
on the level of the Communists.” 

Another adventure which badly 
scarred U.S. prestige in Asia was 
CIA support for the “colonels’ re- 
volt” in Indonesia in 1958. This was 
undertaken on the thesis that the 
colonels were strong anti-Commu- 
nists. Unmarked American planes 
flew from U.S. bases in the Philip- 
pines and attacked Government tar- 
gets. The Philippine Foreign Affairs 
Ministry protested to the then Am- 
bassador Charles Bohlen. A ranking 
Philippine diplomat has confided, 
“We knew this was going on, and 
so did the Indonesians. We protested 
to Mr. Bohlen, and he was just as 
unhappy as we were. He did not 
know what was going on, and he had 
no control over it. A CIA man, a 
colonel, was directing the operation.” 
The folly of this was soon realized, 
and every effort has been made to 
repair the wrong. 


RiTicIsM of CIA is not new. 
For six years Senator Mansfield 


has been trying to bring the agency 
under some control and _ inspection. 
New York Times military affairs 
editor Hanson W. Baldwin wrote five 
years ago, “The intelligence record 
of the nation and CIA in particular 
is spotty.” Charles Edmundson, a 
former Foreign Service officer, wrote 
two years ago that CIA is “an activist 
group which steps in boldly to dictate 
foreign policy in areas not covered 
by decisions of Congress, the State 
Department or the White House.” 

The main criticisms of CIA heard 
in Washington these days are: 

e It lacks political 
One former agent remarked, “What 


perceptions. 


they need is a first-class politician.” 
What he meant was that CIA has not 
understood the tremendous mass sup- 
port for social reforms and national 
movements that shake the world. In 
1960, a high-ranking diplomat who 
was preparing for a Latin American 
trip was briefed by a CIA expert for 
that region. The diplomat was ad- 
vised that agrarian reform was not 
an important issue in Latin America. 

The Cuban rebels, who were to 
a large part under CIA contrel, failed 
to nail to the wall any social mani- 
festo of their own. Yet every news- 
man who visited Cuba in the past 
year reported that the peasants were 
loyal to Castro because he gave them 
a plot of ground, a cinder block 
house and schools; and they were 
indifferent to the executions of in- 
tellectuals and the wealthy. 

This lack of political perception 
can be traced to the semi-military 
domination of CIA and to two types 
of informants. Much of the informa- 
tion on unfriendly countries comes 
from escapees and exiles. This is like 
asking Paul Robeson to give an ob- 
jective account of mass discontent 
in the United States. The emigres so 
fired up CIA in the years just follow- 
ing World War II that a_ very 
elaborate program for “liberating” 
Communist peoples, including the 
Russians, was set in motion. If even 
a fraction of the details provided by 
the Communist press are true, there 
was a Gilbert & Sullivan character to 





our “liberation” attempts. A second 
source of information is American 
business men overseas. Many are in- 
clined to see Communists behind 
every rein on their free enterprise, 

e CIA is relatively unsupervised, 
It might be compared to the Team- 
sters Union before its investigation, 
There seems to be no thoughtful, in- 
dependent process for reviewing 
projects involving great risks. A case 
in point is the U-2 flights. Much, if 
not all of the information gained 
was available from other sources, 
Was sending up the U-2 worth it? 

e CIA is much too large for an 
efficient operation. Reports from the 
field on the meaning of the student 
riots in Japan went through so many 
filters they became meaningless. 

e CIA’s projects are mostly hit- 
and-run, without any study of the 
consequences. The blame must be 
shared by the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council. For example, 
guns were smuggled into East Ger- 
many and Hungary, and the people 
urged to rise up. But when the up- 
risings came in 1953 and 1956, the 
U.S. had no plan. Death, prison and 
disillusionment fell on the rebels. 

e The security system has big 
holes in it. Weeks before the in- 
vasion, the Cuban press and radio 
were triumphantly broadcasting de- 
tails of CIA’s training camps for the 
rebels and information on movements 
of equipment. Also, part of our Rus- 
sian intelligence apparatus was laid 
bare when Communists infiltrated 
the National Alliance of Russian 
Solidarists, a “under: 
ground” of anti-Soviet Russians. 

A great many Americans say un- 
happily that we simply don’t have 
the wit and talent for this kind of 
dark operation; we'd better leave 
it to the British who do these things 
much more gracefully. This was 
certainly the idea when CIA was 
originally established. But this is like 
asking a man to give up his gun be- 
cause he shot the neighbor’s cat while 
aiming at a burglar. He won't if 
he thinks there is danger. The job is 
to teach him how to shoot straight. 
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CONFESSIONS OF 
AN INTERVENTIONIST 


By John P. Roche 


T IS DISTRESSING to note the way 
| some respected liberal and So- 
cialist figures have reacted to the 
Cuban debacle. Norman Thomas, for 
example, circulated an _ elaborate 
statement, the gist of which was, 
first, that the Central Intelligence 
(CIA) support for Batista 
elements was immoral; second, that 
American support for anybody in 
these circumstances would risk world 


Agency 


war; and, third, that we have only 
ourselves, and our foolish past poli- 
cies in Latin America, to blame any- 
how, since Fidel Castro was virtually 
our creation. 

It is hardly necessary here to note 
my respect and admiration for Nor- 
man Thomas, but in reading this 
statement I had the curious feeling 
that | had been here before. And in 
fact, | have: The first time I heard 
Norman Thomas speak was in 1939, 
and the substance of his speech was 
that collective security was “collec- 
tive suicide.” I was completely con- 
vinced of the correctness of this 
position and until Pearl Harbor was 
a dogged activist in the “Keep 
America Out of War Congress” 
youth movement. 

I have never had much truck with 
confession, and I know that I can 
no more “repudiate” my past than 
I can cut off my arm. The years in 
the “Youth Committee Against War” 
are part of that past. But I have 
since become convinced of the funda- 





Joun RocueE is Morris Hillquit Pro- 
fessor of Labor and Chairman of the 
Department of Politics at Brandeis. 
Illustrations are by MEL MARGULIES. 
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mentally wrong-headed character of 
the non-intervention position — in 
1939-41, and I deplore the contempo- 
rary revival of what can only be 
called “liberal isolationism.” Nuclear 
devastation terrifies me as much as 
anyone else; yet, in realistic terms, 
to run away from risks is not to 
eliminate them. On the contrary, it 
may well exacerbate the dangers. 
Let me make it perfectly clear that 
in my mind the CIA operation in 
Cuba was a piece of immoral folly. 


But it was not immoral because it 
was intervention, but because it was 
folly: The character of the interven- 
tion was such as seriously to com- 
promise our democratic integrity. The 
CIA’s addiction to right-wing anti- 
Communism put us in a_ hopeless 
position in the eyes of our demo- 





Reflections on Cuba 





cratic allies while providing the So- 
viet Union with a superb propa- 
ganda motif. The operation could 
not have worked out better for the 
USSR had it been executed by Soviet 
agents. 

Moreover, the new Cuban situa- 
tion, the result of the CIA’s abortive 
scheme, calls for enormous prudence 
and self-restraint on the part of the 
United States. At this point, it seems 
to me that we have to write off our 
liabilities, put logic in irons and 


realize that if the USSR can afford 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and Iran, we can 
afford a Communist Cuba. 

In short, a moratorium on Cuba 
seems to me in order. But this is a 
very different thing from asserting 
that American intervention in gen- 
eral is bad. The liberal, social demo- 








cratic tradition is one which makes 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
all dictatorships obligatory. It pos- 
tulates the absolute value of certain 
fundamental principles and combats 
every attempt to destroy them. 

As Sidney Hook has often pointed 
out, we cannot employ a double 
standard. We must be willing to 
“intervene” in the domestic affairs 
of all unjust regimes, whether they 
be dominated by Communists. fas- 
cists or non-ideological gangsters like 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The liberal 
must assert the same moral position 
in all areas of the world; in the 
same way that he fights white su- 
premacy in the American South. he 
must combat it in South Africa. 

As one who grew up with the 
slogan “Keep Out of War”—i.e., 
“Hands Off Nazi Germany’”—on his 
lips, I cannot accept a policy of 
“Hands Off Cuba” except on pruden- 
tial grounds. We must be prepared 
to take action of one sort or another 
to help realize our dream of freedom 
in this unhappy bi-polar world. To 
suggest, as Norman Thomas and 
others have, that Castro is our crea- 
tion seems to me irrelevant on the 
level of principle—as irrelevant as 
the alleged injustices of Versailles 
were to the evils of Nazi Germany. 

The brutal fact is that. however 
historically occasioned, our allies in 
vast areas of the world are suffering 
and dying for our common prin- 
ciples. For us, of all people. to write 
them off to the enemy because we 
dare not joggle the balance of terror 
would be an act of moral cowardice. 
Such a policy would inexcusably lead 
to a liberal version of “Fortress 
America,” in which we would stand 
paralyzed and transfixed because any 
action we take in the world might 
lead to devastation. A similar policy 
of ideological paralysis in the 1930s 
contributed to the murder of six 
million Jews and millions of others. 

Our moral obligation to help our 
allies must, of course, be tempered 
by counsels of prudence. While we 
should not allow our obsessional 
fears of annihilation to freeze us in 


a posture of impotent immobility, we 
must take every possible step to avoid 
war. The key to the U.S. failure in 
the past eight years was the enshrine- 
ment of immobility as our national 
policy: “Massive retaliation.” John 
Foster Dulles’ version of the Maginot 
Line, served as a substitute for any 
flexible tactics of a limited character. 





Actuated by a profound pessimism 


about the future of the West. we took 
refuge behind the big bomb. 
However badly the Cuban expedi- 
tion may have been botched, it did 
mark an emergence from _ this 
chrysalis of pessimism, an effort to 
introduce flexibility into our world 
policy. President Kennedy is not one 





to make the same mistake twice, nor 
is he one to panic in a crisis. The 
Cuban affair was a beginning of the 
effort to compete with the Soviet 
Union on the level of ideological 
operations; it failed because the CIA 
is an inadequate tool of liberal policy, 

The liberal effort thus should be 
concentrated on devising appropriate 
and effective means of intervention, 
not to attacks on the principle of in- 
tervention. There should certainly be 
no moratorium on criticism of the 
CIA or the Kennedy 


should be encouraged, pressed and 


President: 


harassed until this imperium in im- 
perio is brought to heel. To argue 
that we should not “rock the boat” 
is absurd; unless significant changes 
are made, it could well be the 
equivalent of “Don’t rock the hearse.” 

To adopt the policy of “liberal 
isolationism” may provide a tempt- 
ing escape from the perils of commit- 
ment, but it is a betrayal of the 
deepest values of liberal civilization. 
There is really no such thing as 
“non-intervention”; the very exist- 
ence of a free society is a form of 
intervention in the internal affairs 
of dictatorships. In Arrival and De- 
parture Arthur Koestler evoked a 
dream sequence reminiscent of 
Kafka: A man, brought before a 
judge and jury in his own likeness, 
claims that he “never killed a fly,” 
and the remorseless prosecution re- 
plies, “Yes, and the flies he didn’t 
kill brought pestilence to a province.” 

For liberals to stand silent and 
frozen in the face of injustice is 
to reject the obligations of their 
values; it also is a form of inter- 
vention in behalf of immobility at 
a time when we must move. It is 
our task to help formulate and im- 
plement a viable liberal policy which 
will give the ideals of freedom and 
justice a chance to win the day with- 
out disaster. Our dreams may turn 
to radioactive ashes, but we must 
have the “nerve of failure,” the 
dedication to try, even though we 
have no guarantee of success or sul- 
vival. To flee from all risk is to 
elect moral bankruptcy. 
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BOHN 


O PRESIDENT, governor or 
N mayor ever proclaimed the 
first of May a holiday. Yet for mil- 
lions of us here and around the world 
it is one of the great seasons of cele- 
bration. In the temperate climate of 
Delaware, lovely green has returned 
to the trees, lawns and meadows. 
Flowers of every hue and shape are 
in full bloom, as though they were 
roused by some mystic signal. Sud- 
denly it seems as if the world which 
had been cold and dead has suddenly 
turned alive and warm. 

Our feelings toward spring are so 
deep and complicated that the only 
solution for one who wishes to write 
about them is to do so in the simplest 
possible way. For me, that means to 
return to boyhood, to recall the 
strange. even silly, things we did 
under the impulse of the return of 
the sun and the bursting out of na- 
ture’s wealth. 

When I was 10 or 12 years old, I 
belonged to a rather heathenish tribe 
of village boys. We had enough mem- 
bers in our gang so that we could 
play baseball or any other game nor- 
mal boys might want to play. Until 
darkness made our homes seem more 
inviting than the streets, woods or 
neighboring fields, we would keep 
the whole town echoing to our cries. 
I feel sure that the grown-ups thought 
we were a rather delinquent lot of 
juveniles. If New York City boys did 
half the things we used to, they 
would land in jail. 

But on May Day a strange spirit 
entered into our play. In those days 
flowers were less important than they 
are now. The attention allotted to 
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By William E. Bohn 


‘Simple’ Thoughts 
On Springtime 


them was furnished exclusively by 
our mothers. In every yard there 
would be one or two—or maybe 
three—rosebushes, a snowball bush 
and at least one great, bulging lilac. 

For 364 days of the year, boys 
had nothing to do with flowers. Girls 
might help their mothers do the 
planting and struggle against the 
weeds. Perhaps once in a_ great 
while, when there was spading to be 
done or something that was heavy 
enough to challenge his manly vigor, 
a boy might humbly be asked to 
assist. But he contributed his part 
with a sense of superiority and prob- 
ably was careful to assert the un- 
usualness of the occasion. Flowers— 
except on May Day—were for 
women. 

Almost every house in our town 
had in front of it a great stone 
circle cut from the outer edge of a 
grindstone (making these rings was 
the community’s chief industry). 
These circles, in which flowering 
plants were grown, were the pride 
and joy of the ladies of the town. 

On the afternoon of May 1 our 
whole troop of youngsters hastened 
straight from school to the biggest 
and wildest woods near town. It lay 
on a curve in the river out beyond 
the cemetery and belonged to Dave 
Lewis, one of our most prosperous 
citizens. I suppose he thought he was 
an aristocrat, for he had little con- 
tact with his fellow villagers; we 
boys hardly were on speaking terms 
with him. You might have expected 
him to object to our trooping over 
his property, denuding his fields and 
woods of their springtime charms. 


And no one ever protested: No agent 
of the law suggested that we were 
committing theft; Dave Lewis never 
threatened us with vengeance. 

It seemed as if every imaginable 
plant were richly blossoming in 
Lewis’ woods on May Day. We knew 
very little about flowers. We could 
identify dogwoods, trilliums, gerani- 
ums, violets, pansies, mayflowers and 
sweet williams; but hardly any 
others, We had sense enough, how- 
ever, to gather in branches and leaves 
to enrich the bouquets that were to 
be the results of our enterprise. When 
at last we returned to our homes each 
youngster had his arms full of rich 
and varied swag. 

At home, on the porch or out in 
the barn, each adventurer would 
turn his blossoms and greenery into 
May baskets, cornucopias made of 
twisted pieces of paper. The teachers 
whom we liked were rewarded with 
the richest and rarest of flowers and 
those we didn’t like received a redo- 
lent basket of skunk cabbage to carry 
the message. And the prettiest girls 
of our own age or a year or two 
older were by no means neglected. 

As soon as darkness furnished the 
required cover we spread out over 
the town. Each basket was attached 
to an appropriate door or window 
and a “tick-tock” operated by means 
of a long string gave the necessary 
announcement, The reward for all 
the searching and contriving was fur- 
nished by the eager squeals with 
which the recipients made their vari- 
ous discoveries. The delights were, of 
course, extended to the next day when 
no hints or queries would lead to any 
sort of revelation. 

During these last few days, I have 
been turning the pages of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and other poets and it 
slowly became clear that May Day 
was for all of them a prime feast 
day. The love of it and the meaning 
went deep. Suddenly it came home 
to me that in my modest village, we 
rude and roustabout boys were much 
closer to great poets and poetry than 
any of our mentors would have 
guessed, 











‘Understanded of the People’ 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


Mi. OF THE CRITICISM of the New English Bible 
(New Testament, Oxford and Cambridge, $4.95), 
it seems to me, has been wide of the mark. The voices 
of English teachers are loud in the land, proclaiming 
that the new translation lacks the power and beauty 
of the Authorized Version (AV), the King James trans- 
lation of 1611. As an English teacher, I can join the 
chorus: It certainly does. 

What it has instead is, first, far greater accuracy, in 
accord with the translators’ aim to produce “a render- 
ing which should harvest the gains of recent biblical 
scholarship.” Second, it has much more clarity. Where 
Jesus on the cross was mysteriously offered a sponge 
soaked in vinegar put on hyssop, these translators find 
the vinegar to be sour wine, the hyssop to be marjoram, 
and one text that fixes the sponge on the end of a 
javelin instead of on any herb at all. Third, it comes in 
familiar language. When the Ephesian craftsmen who 
make shrines for Diana protest that Paul’s Christian 
proselytizing menaces their trade, in AV they say: “Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth”; in 
the New English Bible (NEB) they say: “Men, you know 
that our high standard of living depends on this industry.” 

For the most part, the businesslike flatness of the 
NEB reflects the unliterary Greek of the New Testament, 
the koine or lingua franca of the Roman Empire, better 
than the high poetry of the AV. It is quite effective for 
most of Acts, the scramblings of the apostles, or for 
the close-knit logical Greek of what the NEB calls (re- 
jecting Pauline authorship) “A Letter to Hebrews.” It 
is woefully inadequate for the ecstatic language of the 
mysteries in John’s Gospel (instead of the marvelous 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” we get jello: “When all 
things began, the Word already was. The Word dwelt 
with God, and what God was, the Word was.”’) It is even 
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more inadequate to the illiterate ghetto Greek and sur- 
realist apocalyptic vision of Revelation. 

The NEB’s tone is often quite ludicrous. Jesus chides 
Martha for “fretting and fussing” and tells the Pharisees 
what to do “when you give a lunch or dinner party” 
in Luke; he institutes the Eucharist in John with “Does 
this shock you?” Paul is charged with being “a perfect 
pest” in Acts; he asks the Corinthians to “at least be 
grown-up in your thinking,” hopes to stay awhile and 
avoid “a flying visit” with them, and promises “] am 
not going to sponge upon you”; he tells the Ephesians 
not to copy “good-for-nothing notions”; he writes to 
Timothy that deacons should avoid “double talk” and 
that a rival teacher is a “pompous ignoramus.” John 
the Baptist warns the soldiers in Luke: “No bullying, no 
blackmail”; the brother of the prodigal son tells their 
father that the prodigal has returned “after running 
through your money with his women”; the soldiers at 
the crucifixion in John says of Jesus’ garment: “Let 
us toss for it.” 

One of the demands of the Reformation was the 
liturgical use of a Bible in the vernacular, and it is 
enshrined in Article 24 of the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
the Church of England, which says that the use of “a 
tongue not understanded of the people” is “a thing 
plainly repugnant to the Word of God.” The translators 
of the NEB are thus consistent with the Protestant tradi- 
tion when they conclude their introduction with the 
trust that “under the providence of Almighty God this 
translation may open the truth of the scriptures to many 
who have been hindered in their approach to it by 
barriers of language.” 

There are, however, many things that modern readers 
expect of a Bible besides clarity. One is majesty. When 
the centurion says to Jesus, “Speak the word only” in 
AV, it has a grandeur that “You need only say the 
word” lacks. “Of course religion does yield high divi- 
dends” reads like a vulgar parody of AV’s “godliness” 
and “great gain.” Jesus’ “Woman, what have I to do 
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with thee?” to his mother in John is majestic and awful, 
a reminder that primitive Christianity denounced kin 
ties to exalt cult ties, like the Bacchic thiasoi (covens) ; 
the NEB’s “Your concern, mother, is not mine” is merely 
an Eton boy being snippy. 

Another quality that can fairly be demanded of a Bible 
is mystery, much of which evaporates in the prosiness 
of the NEB. More than that, readers of good will can 
ask that a translation throw a veil of decent obscurity 
over the absurd, the barbaric and the unworthy; that, 
in fact, at key points it not be in a language too clearly 
understanded of the people. The absurdities of the Gospel 
story of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus as history are 
all too clearly visible in the NEB: Judas’ ridiculous 
public identification of Jesus, who was well known to 
his enemies; the impossible night meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin; Pilate inscribing “Jesus of Nazareth King of the 
Jews” in three languages as a caption over the cross; 
and so forth. The New Testament’s demonology is 
equally disenchanting in a clear light, whether it is 
the perfunctory temptation of Jesus by Satan or the 
unedifying miracle of the Gadarene swine. 


ORE IMPORTANT, perhaps, is the book’s anti- 

Semitism, which comes through much more clearly 
in the new translation, and makes it more likely, as the 
Dutch radical critics claim, that all the books of the 
New Testament are pseudepigraphic and 2nd century, 
written when the Christians had given up hope of winning 
the remaining Jews and were out to capture the gentile 
world. What the NEB calls “the secret of Christ” is 
that their covenant and Scripture are to be taken away 
from the Jews, for denying the Messiah, and awarded 
to the gentiles. The AV’s “sign of circumcision” is 
undercut by the NEB as “the symbolic rite of circum- 
cision.” The AV’s mysterious “beware of the concision” 
in Philippians, rendered by the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of 1952 (RSV) as “look out for those who mutilate 
the flesh,” in the NEB becomes, nastily, “Beware of 
those who insist on mutilation—‘circumcision’ I will 
not call it.” 

We would not have understood Paul’s comment on 
the circumcisionists in Galatians in the AV, “I would 
they were even cut off which trouble you,” but the NEB 
makes it clear: “As for those agitators, they had better 
go the whole way and make eunuchs of themselves.” 
Jesus’ withering of the fig tree because of its failure to 
bear fruit when he wanted it, so out of character in 
Matthew and Mark, is recognizably a curse on the Jews 
from Luke 3:9, where the “children of Abraham” are 
threatened: “Every tree that fails to produce good fruit 
is cut down and thrown on the fire.” 

Nor is anti-Semitism the only barbarism that the 
language might better veil. Whoever “sneers” at his 
brother “will have to answer for it in the fires of hell” 
(much stronger than the AV’s “be in danger of hell 
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fire”). “Slaughter them in my presence” as the end to 
the parable of the talents is even bloodthirstier than the 
AV’s “slay them before me.” Healing a leper in Mark, 
Jesus is no longer “moved with compassion” (AV) or 
“moved with pity” (RSV) but acts “in warm indigna- 
tion.” It is the same indignant Jesus, presumably, who 
says fiercely in Luke: “I have come to set fire to the 
earth, and how I wish it were already kindled.” Many 
will be shocked to find Paul writing again and again: 
“Slaves, obey your earthly masters with fear and trem- 
bling, singlemindedly, as serving Christ.” The AV, trans- 
lating “servants,” conceals this unholy alliance of Christ 
with Caesar. 

It was probably a mistake to translate agapé as 
“love” throughout. The translators of the Old Testament 
into Greek in the third century B. C. (the Septuagint) 
adapted the word to mean “brotherly love,” to avoid the 
unholy connotations of the Greek eros, and the writers 
of the New Testament used it throughout. St. Jerome 
translated it caritas in the Vulgate in the 5th century 
A. D., and the early English translators took their choice: 
Wycliffe preferred “charity”; Tyndale preferred “love”; 
the AV uses both. Neither is possible today: “charity” 
because it has all the connotations of giving outgrown 
snowsuits to the maid’s children; “love” because it has 
all the connotations of eros that worried the Septuagint 
translators. We might do worse than adopt agapé as 
an English word. Other decisions are less important but 
seem equally whimsical. The “magi” or “wise men” are 
now “astrologers,” the devil “Mammon” is “Money,” 
“Christ” is often “Messiah” and “Hades” often “Hades” 
rather than “Hell,” “letter” is “written code,” “anointed” 
is “initiated.” 

All this quest for clarity might well have gone further. 
A few harmless antiquated forms remain, perhaps for 
nostalgic reasons: “fatted calf,” “woe betide,” “fornica- 
tion,” “no mean city,” and others. Along with them, at 
least three unnecessary obscurities have been allowed to 
remain. The “dogs” whose malpractices are warned 
against in Philippians and punished in Revelation are 
never explained; they are homosexual male prostitutes, 
as we know from Deuteronomy 23:17-18, where RSV 
calmly footnotes: “sodomite.” Paul’s “archons of this 
aeon,” the Gnostic devils who are the true crucifiers of 
Jesus in 1 Corinthians 2:8, are still concealed in the 
NEB as “the powers that rule the world.” The “im- 
prisoned spirits” Jesus proclaimed the tidings to while 
his body lay dead in 1 Peter 3:19 are the souls in heil, 
whom in folklore he rescues, although one would never 
know it from the NEB’s translation. 

In short, we have not yet attained to perfection. The 
New English Bible is selling its three million copies in 
the year of publication, like the Revised Version in 1885 
and the Revised Standard Version in 1952, but if you 
look on the pulpits next year, what do you think you 
will find? That same old 1611 book. 











Convincing the Men from ‘Agitprop’ 


Russia and the West 

Under Lenin and Stalin 
By George F. Kennan. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 411 pp. $5.75, 


IN HIS NEW BOOK, George F. Ken- 
nan has brought together a number 
of lectures, some delivered three 
years ago at Oxford and others more 
recently at Harvard. Although the 
author disclaims any intention of 
writing a history of Soviet relations 
with the West and modestly describes 
his work as “a series of discussions 
of individual episodes or problems,” 
it is in fact very much more than 
this, 

The book is an_ imaginative, 
learned and most illuminating im- 
pressionistic portrait both of rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and 
the “capitalist” world of Europe and 
the United States and of the West’s 
policy toward the new revolutionary 
state. The period covered ends with 
the death of Stalin, although the 
author assays a brief glance at the 
future. 

Kennan’s retention of the lecture 
form—‘“you will recall” this, or “I 
need scarcely remind you” of that— 
is, for this reader at least, a great 
part of his book’s charm. It pre- 
serves the intimacy of conversation, 
the informality of what reads almost 
like thinking though the 
learning and scholarship of a great 


aloud, 
expert are always evident. As a 
stylist, Kennan has few rivals among 
writers in the field. To his many 
admirers, it is a pleasure to encounter 
once again the familiar features of 
his historical writing: the fairness, 
the ability to see more than one side 
to every question, the occasional 
burst of moral indignation. 

It will come as no surprise to his 
readers to discover that Kennan’s 
purpose in putting together this book 
was more than merely to study the 
past. One of his objects is to correct 
the historical myths which have been 
so sedulously propagated by Soviet 
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historians. As he rightly points out, 
future relations can rest on a sane 
basis only if the historical record 
accepted by both sides approximates 
the truth. Kennan is also concerned 
about the new spate of falsifications 
which his own previous work on the 
Russian Civil War has evoked from 
Soviet critics. 

Since he does not hesitate to criti- 
cize Western policy or motives, where 
he thinks it his duty to do so, Ken- 
nan’s criticism of Soviet policy is all 
the more effective. But he can hardly 
hope to convince the gentlemen from 
Agitprop, who have a special reason 
for attacking him. I suppose a new 
generation is growing up in the 
Soviet Union with greater access to 
facts than its elders; on this group, 
historians like Kennan can hope to 
make an impact some day. 

Kennan is always aware of his- 
tory’s implications for the future, and 
he goes beyond analysis to point out 
and calculate the past mistakes of 
the Western powers. I am not always 
convinced, however, by his attempts 
to point up a moral with the benefit 
of hindsight. For example, in the 
case of Allied intervention in Russia 
during the Civil War, one can argue 
that interference in the affairs of 
another country is always wrong and 
that the Allied powers should not 
have intervened, but this argument 
(which Kennan has made elsewhere) 
seems to me to underestimate the 
very real and urgent need France 
and Britain had to restore a mili- 
tary front, the collapse of which had 
released powerful German forces for 
action in the West during the critical 
period of 1918. 

Or, again, one can argue that once 
intervention was decided on, _ it 
should have been effectively pursued 
to a successful conclusion. But this 


argument also founders because it 
takes no account of the political dis- 
array on the anti-Bolshevik side and 
of the powerful popular sentiment in 
the West for the Russian revolution, 
factors which could not be ignored at 
the time. 

Each of these views, though diff- 
cult to sustain now, made sense at 
the time, and each illustrates the 
limited value of argument by hind- 
sight as a general practice. Kennan’s 
argument in this book—that the 
Allied Powers ought to have accepted 
Lenin’s offer of peace terms in 1919 
—seems to me to make no sense at 
all in the light of the situation as it 
then was, however sensible it may 
appear in retrospect to knock a 
couple of years off military opera- 
tions which proved, in the event, use- 
less anyway. 

The Allies had certain moral com- 
mitments to the anti-Bolshevik lead- 
ers. Kennan agrees that Lenin’s offer 
of an amnesty to them would not 
“have had any very enduring effect,” 
but argues, with what I fear I regard 
as rather distasteful cynicism, that it 
“would at least have given the Allied 
governments a reagonably graceful 
means of exit” from an unprofitable 
involvement. What he does not point 
out in this context (we are, it is 
true, told about it in another context 
some 40 pages later) is that the pri- 
mary reason for the Allied govern- 
ments’ ignoring of Lenin’s peace offer 
was because it held out no prospect 
whatever of Russia’s willingness to 
abandon its avowed pretensions to 
export Bolshevism. 

What lies at the bottom of this 
and similar judgments in his book, I 
think, is Kennan’s conviction that a 
state of total enmity between two 
powers is as absurd as a state of total 
lack of conflict is inconceivable. If 
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he blames the Russians for their doc- 
trinaire commitment to the all-out 
aim of undermining the social sys- 
tems of other countries, he also 
blames the West for an excessive 
rigidity in seeing its relations with 
the Communist world in terms of 
black and white. 

Let me make this quite clear: No 
one who reads Kennan’s devastating 
analysis of Soviet policy under Lenin 
and Stalin can come away with the 
impression that he is under any illu- 
sions about Soviet aims or methods. 
Nothing could be more realistic than 
his “prescription” for a Soviet diplo- 
matic success: “one part Soviet re- 
sourcefulness and single-mindedness 
of purpose; two parts amateurish- 
ness, complacency and disunity on 
the part of the West.” And yet, in the 
passages where he draws a moral for 
the future, there seems to me to be 
an optimism which is not justified by 
our present predicament, 

This optimism apparently is based 
on the changes which have been tak- 
ing place in the Soviet Union since 
Stalin’s death. Now, of course, it is 
obvious that Nikita Khrushchev is 
very different from Stalin, just as 
Stalin was very different from Lenin. 
But the one conclusion which I be- 
lieve emerges from the facts pre- 
sented by Kennan is how little the 
principles of Soviet policy have 
changed, however much the style of 
the executants may differ. 

The “prescription” for Khrush- 
chev’s diplomatic successes remains 
the same as Lenin’s or Stalin’s—un- 
less it be that the proportion of West- 
ern complacency and disunity has 
increased, All three Soviet leaders 
have shown equal determination to 
receive the benefits of conquest with- 
out the disadvantages of war— 
Khrushchev perhaps more than his 
predecessors, because war has now 
become so very much more danger- 
ous, 

Kennan is angry with “Sovietolo- 
gists” of his acquaintance “who seem 
afraid to admit to themselves or 
others that Stalin is really dead.” 
But, if these scholars are, as I sus- 
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pect, merely trying to warn us that 
the essential character of Soviet for- 
eign policy has not yet been affected 
by the very important internal 
changes which have taken place, then 
perhaps their view is more realistic 
than Kennan’s. For all the essentials 
remain: the controlled public opin- 
ion, the relentless political warfare, 
the “brinksmanship” and the exploi- 
tation of the universal desire for 
peace while incessantly maintaining 
tension. 

I cannot imagine whom Kennan is 
seeking to convince in the several 
concluding pages devoted to the 
argument that nuclear war is not a 
suitable method for putting an end 
to Communism. I should have 
thought that this was fairly obvious 
by now. He might more usefully have 
attacked the widely prevalent illusion 
that a real detente, a real agreement 
or compromise, is attainable with the 
present Soviet leaders. For in this 
illusion lies the main strength of 
Communist political warfare. In the 
last resort it will probably not be 
bombs which decide the victory or 
defeat of Communism, but the minds 
of men—of the African who thinks 
the Soviet “model” will win him in- 
dustrial status, the South American 
who is pro-Soviet because he is anti- 
American, the British intellectual 
who thinks President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Macmillan are the 
most wicked men in all history be- 
cause they do not believe in unilat- 
eral disarmament (but somehow for- 
gets to include Khrushchev in the 
denunciation), or the American in- 
tellectual who thinks that the politi- 
cians do not matter any more in the 
Soviet Union because the future will 
be decided by the scientists of East 
and West who share a common 
language. 

One could extend the list to in- 
clude the future generation of Soviet 
Communists who may one day learn 
to agree with Kennan on the ab- 
surdity of perpetual total enmity. 
But I think Kennan is very danger- 
ously mistaken if he thinks that day 
has already dawned. 
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NE of the first important results of 
O the recent merger of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. and Random House is the 
combining of two of the most distin- 
guished paperback series in the country 
— Vintage Books and Modern Library 
paperbacks — under the single imprint of 
Vintage Books. The Vintage series now 
includes such important authors as 
Camus, Cather, Faulkner, Forster, Gide, 
Graves, Malraux, Mann, Mencken, 
O'Neill, Sartre and Wallace Stevens. 

The following titles for Spring 1961 
represent the first combined list to be 
published under the new Vintage im- 
print. 
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Durable Civil War Classic 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. 


By G. F. R. Henderson. 
Indiana. 737 pp. $8.95. 


A NEW EDITION of this classic work 
is always welcome. When it first ap- 
peared in 1898, the author, a colonel 
in the British Staff College, had a 
well-established reputation as a mili- 
tary critic and writer. He had made 
a special study of the Fredericksburg 
campaign, and had written other es- 
says later collected in The Science of 
War, a book of fundamental value; 
he had also lectured extensively on 
the military art. 

While working on Stonewall Hen- 
derson visited all the Virginia battle- 
fields, talked with surviving asso- 
ciates of Jackson and not only drew 
upon the intimate knowledge of the 
General’s able staff officer, Jedediah 
Hotchkiss, but induced him to col- 
lect memoranda from other Con- 
federate leaders. Everyone expected 
a valuable book; what Henderson 
produced was invaluable and monu- 
mental. Within a decade it went 
through four editions with numerous 
printings, and it has been kept cur- 
rent ever since. Field Marshal Vis- 
count Wolseley, a turn-of-the-century 
military reformer, considered the 
work indispensable to professional 
students of strategy and a fascinating 
and great historical romance for the 
general reader. 

Four distinct elements are adroitly 
interwoven in the work: an expert 
analysis of Confederate campaigns in 
the East, a portrait of one of the 
most remarkable personalities in 
American history, a study of the 
Southern volunteer armies and an 
account of the political background. 
The first three are executed in mas- 
terly fashion; only the last—and 
least important—is unsatisfactory. 

Henderson identified himself too 
warmly with the Southern cause. As- 
sociation with Confederate veterans, 
travel over Virginia’s hills and val- 
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leys and sympathy with a lost cause, 
made him biased toward the South’s 
view of ante-bellum events and the 
secessionist interpretation of consti- 
tutional issues. In his pages on the 
causes of the war he says nothing 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and the 
North’s justifiable anger over efforts 
to expand the bounds of slavery; he 
repeats the hoary misstatement that 
the chattel slave of the South was 
better off than the wage slave of the 
North without even noting that the 
wage-earner had an open future, 
while the slave had none. 

Henderson also suggests that 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
was a breach of the Constitution. So 
it would have been if issued in time 
of peace; but written in time of 
flagrant war, it was sustained by both 
international and domestic law as a 
rightful use of the war powers of 
the Commander-in-Chief. Hender- 
son’s book is full of Southern atti- 
tudes throughout; yet happily, this 
hardly detracts from its broader 
merits. 

Much military history, even when 
written by a Douglas Freeman, is 
dull. But Henderson’s analysis of the 
great battles combines vivid human 
interest with high staff-officer pro- 
ficiency. No professional fighter will 
dare leave unread the author’s ac- 
counts of Bull Run, the Seven Days, 
Jackson’s immortal Valley Campaign, 
Second Manassas, Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville; and no layman 
with a sense of history will begin 
the narrative and be able to lay it 
down. His breadth, his warmth, his 
eye for the significant fact and in- 
cident and above all his grasp of 
Jackson’s greatness, make this tale 
enthralling. 

True. Freeman, Frank Vandiver, 
Lenoir Chambers and other later his- 


torians have supplied details which 
Henderson could not know, and have 
corrected inaccuracies. They are 
more accurate about such matters 
as General J. E. B. Stuart’s inability 
to turn the Federal flank at Antietam, 
and the refusal of General Robert E. 
Lee to attack after the Union Army 
under General Ambrose Burnside 
was half-shattered at Fredericksburg. 
They can correct part of the record 
of the tangled demoralization of both 
armies at Chancellorsville, where the 
fatal wounding of Jackson perhaps 
robbed the South of its chance of 
utterly crushing General “Fighting 
Joe” Hooker. But in general, Hender- 
son’s work stands as firm in factual 
veracity as in literary felicity. 
Another virtue of Henderson’s 
biography is that it embraces matters 
that a less imaginative and large- 
minded historian would have omitted. 
He knows that distance, terrain and 
weather were primary participants in 
the desperate grapple of North and 
South, and never forgets their part 
in painting his word-pictures. A brief 
phrase often suffices—‘the rumble 
of artillery on the frozen roads* ; “the 
sound of martial music muffled by 
the fog”—but the phrase is there. 
Nor does Henderson ever forget 
the importance of political states- 
manship, or its lack, in the capitals 
behind the lines. He has a low opinion 
of the quality of leadership in Rich- 
mond. But as he brings his narrative 
to its climax he pauses, not for the 
first time, to pay tribute to the pa- 
tient courage and wisdom of Lincoln, 
which in 1861-63 gave the North 
increasing unity and purposefulness. 
Lincoln’s principal wartime acts, 
writes Henderson, were “marked by 
the very highest political sagacity.” 
The British officer never depicts 
the armies as mere rows of statistics, 
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but rather as files of bleeding, toiling 
men, human in their weakness, sub- 
lime in their strength. Perhaps his 
finest chapter is the graphic study 
of “The Army of Northern Virginia.” 

“He is blind indeed,” Henderson 
exclaims, “who fails to recognize the 
unselfish patriotism displayed by the 
citizen soldiers of America; the stern 
resolution with which the war was 
waged; the tenacity of the North- 
erner, ill-commanded and constantly 
defeated, fighting in a most difficult 
country and foiled on every line of 
invasion; the tenacity of the South- 
erner, confronting enormous odds, 
ill-fed, ill-armed, and_ ill-provided, 
knowing that if wounded his suffer- 
ings would be great . . . knowing 
too that his womenfolk and children 
were in want, and yet never yielding 
to despair nor abandoning hope of 
ultimate victory. Neither Federal nor 
Confederate deemed his life the most 
precious of his earthly possessions.” 

With one set of generalizations in 
Henderson’s book we may well quar- 
rel. He maintains that the civilian 
leaders on both sides should have 
kept their hands off the armies and 
left military operations strictly to 
their high officers. When Lincoln 
and Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis interfered, he argues, they al- 
ways made the situation more diffi- 
cult. But it is an essential tenet of 
democracy, in Britain as in America, 
that military power shall always be 
strictly subordinate to civil power. 
Then, too, Lincoln’s ideas of strategy 
—as another Englishman, Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice, asserted with the 
agreement of the best American 
judges—were sound. Some of his 
most important “interferences” with 
the army, such as his removal of 
General George B. McClellan, were 
not only wise but indispensable. Once 
he found Ulysses S. Grant, he ceased 
to intervene, for he had a general 
whom he wholly trusted. 

But for the most part, Henderson’s 
judgments are as shrewd as they are 
brilliantly stated. In the plethora of 
Civil War books, this is one to be 
commended to everybody. 
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What is President Kennedy’s point of view on aid to India? 
INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES edited by Selig Harrison 


“A valuable compilation of speeches and panel discussions which 
emerged from the Washington Conference on India and the United 
States in which... President Kennedy, Chester Bowles... B. K. Nehru, 
Ashoka Mehta ...—to name only a few—participated. Harrison opens 
his book with a provocative introduction and skillfully summarizes as 
the discussion proceeds.”—Washington Post 


“Important and interesting.”—Saturday Review $5.95 


Do Zen and Yoga have anything significant to offer the West? 
THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT by Arthur Koestler 


The famous author’s report of his recent pilgrimage to India and Japan 
brought this from C. G. Jung: “His is a meritorious as well as a needful 
act of debunking, for which he deserves our gratitude.” And from 
Newsweek: “Probably the most exciting inquiry into this whole subject 
to date.” $3.95 


Why did Red China intervene in the Korean War? 
CHINA CROSSES THE YALU by Allen S. Whiting 


“Valuable and stimulating. ...In a clear, unemotional way this book 
cuts beneath the charges, countercharges and doctrinal propaganda 
associated with the Korean War and suggests the crucially important 
role of faulty communications in drawing the Chinese Communists into 
that confused and indecisive conflict.”"—The New Leader 

“A brilliant piece of reconstruction.... Whiting is one of the best 
equipped American scholars now writing in the field of Communist 
China’s foreign relations.".—-N.Y. Times Book Review $7.50 


How is present-day nationalism like a religious faith? 
NATIONALISM: A RELIGION by Carlton J. H. Hayes 


“By one of the giants of American scholarship ...an original thinker, 
a creative scholar in the best sense of the term.... Each page of this 
book is a sheer delight...a valuable and important book, compact, 
incisive, stimulating."—The New Leader 

“Scholarship, history and writing style have been blended admirably 
in a book that is small in size but mighty and significant in content.” 
—Chicago Tribune $5.00 


What has to be done to achieve world peace? 
THE PROMISE OF WORLD TENSIONS edited by Harlan Cleveland 


Some of the world’s most outstanding statesmen and educators (Adlai 
Stevenson, Ralph Bunche, Lester Pearson, Harry Ashmore, and others) 
discuss practical steps for promoting world law, economic growth, and 
freer communications. Papers they prepared for the 1960 Conference 
of The Council on World Tensions have been selected by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Affairs who has contributed “an 
illuminating preface and an epilogue.”—Saturday Review $3.50 
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What Ails the Book Trade 


By Robert Gutwillig 


HE BOOK publishing industry in the United States, 
5 seems to me, is a striking instance of the strength 
and weakness, growth and decline, and flexibility and 
rigidity of our country today. Like the majority of 
American industries since World War II, the book in- 
dustry has gotten bigger. The population of the United 
States has increased by over 40 million since 1945, and 
most of this group has been taught to read and has gone 
to school: soon, many will be going to college. Obviously, 
those companies directly involved with this exploding 
market have been doing well. In 1945, about 6,500 books 
were published and the industry’s dollar volume was 
approximately $325 million; in 1960, about 15,000 books 
were published and the industry’s dollar volume was 
approximately $1.6 billion. 

These figures reveal that the book business is now 
indeed Big Business; they also explain the sudden in- 
vestment by individuals, banks, mutual] funds, etc., in 
publishing companies and their stocks (listed and un- 
listed). and the acquisitions in the last year or so of 
one or more publishers by another (euphemistically 
termed “mergers”). Crowell-Collier, for example, gobbled 
up Macmillan and then downed a small textbook com- 
pany: Meredith swallowed Appleton-Century-Crofts and 
shortly afterward snapped up Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
(neither Crowell-Collier nor Meredith had heretofore 
published general books); Harcourt, Brace dispatched 
the World Book Company; McGraw-Hill bolted F. W. 
Dodge: the World Publishing Company devoured Meridi- 
an; Farrar, Straus and Cudahy (already quite a ragout) 
feasted on the Noonday Press; and Henry Holt tucked 
in two old firms, Rinehart and Winston, in one mouth- 
ful. Perhaps the most succulent banquet of all was held 
by Random House when it daintily digested Alfred A. 
Knopf, then gorged on Singer, a textbook firm. 

Times are good for the manufacturers and distributors 
of paperback books, textbooks, technical books, business 
books. children’s books, encyclopedias, bibles, cook 
books. gardening books, dictionaries and “specialty” 
magazines. The profits or anticipated profits of all the 
firms that have recently “merged” or “gone public” re- 
sult primarily from the publication of these books. not 
from the publication of hardcover fiction and non-fiction 
sold in retail bookstores. 





Ropert GUTWILLIG, a new contributor to these pages, is 
an editor at the McGraw-Hill Book Company and the au- 
thor of two novels: After Long Silence and The Fugitives. 
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Times are tough for publishers of hardcover fiction 
and general non-fiction (i.e., trade books), and for retail 
bookstores as well. Many in the trade book business have 
been either excluded from or injured by the buoyant, 
heedless, hydra-headed growth of the last 15 years be- 
cause of their inability or unwillingness to adapt to 
current trends. An unhappy analogy can be made be- 
tween the nation’s railroads and the book industry: The 
relationship between freight and passenger service seems 
horribly similar to the relationship between text and 
trade books. 


HE BOOK business today is nothing if not contra- 

dictory. Although the era of the small, independent 
publisher of fine (or even mediocre) books is surely 
dying along with the Grand Old Men, Alfred Knopf Jr. 
has gone off with two other inspired angels or fools and 
a million dollars or so and started a small, independent 
publishing house of fine books. And Atheneum is only 
one (albeit the grandest, the best and the most exciting) 
of more than a half-dozen heady new outfits. 

The economics of publishing, never good and now 
foul, are against such intrepid souls. Fifteen years ago 
a publisher could break even or even make a little if he 
sold 3-4,000 copies of a novel or a book of general in- 
terest. And quite often he could sell that many. Now, 
what with the brutal and inexorably rising costs of paper, 
labor, advertising and overhead, he has to sell from 
6-7,000 copies before he makes it home—and he isn’t 
making it very often. 

On a first 6,000-copy edition of a $5.00 book, it 
costs the publisher approximately $1.00 to manufacture 
the book; the author’s royalty is at least 50 cents per 
copy; the publisher’s overhead (including advertising 
and promotion) is at least another $1.20; and the book 
is then sold on consignment to the retailer, who takes 
an average discount of $2.15 on a $5.00 book. These 
minimal costs add up to$4.85, leaving a 3.3 per cent 
profit margin. 

Despite the obvious need for selling more copies of 
a book today simply to break even, trade books are selling 
fewer copies than in 1945. This is partly because too 
many are being published (in order to justify tremendous 
overheads and the erroneous assumption that volume 
means profits); partly because there are not enough 
stores that sell hardcover books, and many of these are 
as lively as mortuaries; partly because books have be- 
come too expensive, forcing the public to turn to book 
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clubs and high- and low-price paperbacks; and partly 
because most of the new books published each year are 
superfluous or irrelevant. 

Yet, in a business of contradictions, hardcover pub- 
lishers are publishing high-price paperbacks, low-price 
paperback publishers are starting to publish high-price 
paperbacks, and high-price paperback publishers are be- 
ginning to publish hardcover books. This kind of com- 
petition is fun and exciting; it is also murderous. The 
simple fact is that there is just not enough money to go 
around in the business among the author, the literary 
agent, the printer, the binder, the advertising agency, 
the advertising media, the wholesaler, the retailer and 
the publisher. And it is the publisher who is squeezed 
the hardest and whose profit is diminishing the fastest. 

Consequently, it has been abundantly clear for the last 
10 years that the publication of hardcover fiction is 
virtually dependent upon the royalties paid by the low 
price reprinter to the author and the original publisher, 
who split the proceeds. Whether this dependency is good 
for the trade book publisher or, more particularly, for 
the author and the American novel is a question that 
deserves serious thought. If this relationship were to 
collapse, one might well wonder what would happen to 
the novel and the novelist, both artistically and eco- 
nomically. 


RANTING THAT THE trade book business has been 
Satara (or perhaps has excluded itself) from the 
population explosion and all the other booms of the 
last 15 years, it might be instructive to examine just 
who does buy books in this country. 

First and foremost are the institutions: school, college 
and university libraries, public libraries (much more 
non-fiction than fiction), rental libraries (more fiction 
than non-fiction), hospital libraries, company libraries, 
etc., and the United States government, whose military 
branches and Information Agency libraries buy large 
quantities of pertinent and worthy non-fiction. Last year, 
almost 60 per cent of all fiction and almost 50 per cent 
of non-fiction were sold to these institutions. 

Then there are the book clubs: the larger ones, like 
the Readers Digest Condensed Book Club, the Book of 
the Month Club and the Literary Guild, print their own 
editions in quantities of from 3,000 to 3 million copies; 
some of the smaller ones—religious, historical, cultural, 
travel, gardening and so forth—regularly buy fewer 
copies at a whopping discount from the original pub- 
lisher. The book clubs then advertise heavily in various 
media and by mail, employ gimmicks such as free books 
for joining and regular book dividends, experience an 
enormous membership turnover yearly, spend ‘a lot of 
money and also make a lot. Selling books by mail is 
an expensive and difficult game, but the potential market 
is huge. 

Publishers tend to categorize both people and books. 
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A staple book category over the years has been the 
Civil War, both fiction (Gone With the Wind) and non- 
fiction (Bruce Catton). Too many Civil War books are 
published every season, of course, but what was once 
our national trauma is now our national tradition and 
sales are still holding up. Animal books usually do 
pretty well (though not as well as in England where 
many of them come from), be they Winnie the Pooh in 
Latin, lionesses in Africa or otters in Scotland. Book 
buyers and bookstores are basically urban, sophisticated 
and perhaps complicated. Animal books are basically 
rural, naive and perhaps simple. The call of the wild, 
the past, the lost or even the never experienced is ap- 
parently irresistible still. 

“Good biographies” have almost always found an 
audience, if the subject is at least reasonably well known 
and hasn’t already been disfigured several times. “Popu- 
lar” American history has also been steady, and now 


” is in vogue. Regional books have 


“popular sociology 
had a profitable history for decades, although the regions 
shift. Right now, the narcissism of San Francisco and 
Texas is proverbial in the trade. Washington, D.C. and 
New England continue to be good markets for books 
of local interest. All this is not as rational and _pre- 
dictable as it sounds. Much of it is extremely haphazard. 

People categories are, if anything, even more gross 
than book categories. Many publishers attempt to hit 
the Catholic market, which is not too difficult. The 
Catholic audience is huge in size and scope. It is im- 
mensely important and growing; its standards, interests 
and tastes are developing and improving. 

Probably the single most important book and book- 
store audience in this country is small, vastly influential, 








77.M. aoe 

easy to locate, hard to hit, and difficult to fool. It lives 
primarily in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles and 
their suburbs. It is the same audience that supports out 
of all proportion to its numbers symphonies, opera, 
ballet, museums, good films and, most recently, medical 
and scientific research. Neither Broadway nor Off-Broad- 
way theater could exist without it. From this audience 
come also many of the writers, painters, composers, 
musicians, producers, directors, performers, scientists 
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and, indeed, publishers and booksellers who have con- 
tributed so richly and so variously to American life. I 
speak, of course, of the Jewish audience. 

It is certainly not coincidental that books by authors 
such as Herman Wouk, Bernard Baruch, Jerome Weid- 
man, Harry Golden, Leon Uris, Moss Hart, and others 
about Jewish subjects have become best sellers. Nor is 
it accidental that John Hersey’s The Wall, William 
Shirer’s The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich or André 
Schwarz-Bart’s The Last of the Just have become enor- 
mous successes. Moreover, many publishers seriously 
believe that if J. D. Salinger, Norman Mailer, Saul 
Bellow or Philip Roth were not Jewish or did not 
write about Jewish characters their work would not be 
as widely read and appreciated as it is. 

The sales pattern for the books of these authors has 
been strikingly similar. The books have sold rather 
well within a limited and Jewish audience in a few 
urban and suburban areas for the first several weeks 
or even months, then gradually they have picked up 
a much larger audience of gentile readers, whether they 
are college students, commuters or ladies’ reading clubs. 
This pattern is distinctly different from the immediate, 
exploding bestseller. 

There is also an impressive accumulation of evidence 
to support the notion that the Jewish audience has 
heavily subsidized such recent successes as Hawaii, Ad- 
vise and Consent, The Ugly American, Lolita, The Waste 
Makers, The Politics of Upheaval, Born Free, The Liberal 
Hour, etc., as well as many good and serious books that 
did not sell well at all. Finally, the book trade now 
strongly suspects that the Jewish audience is indeed the 
basic audience and, in fact, the only dependable audience 
beyond the specific categories and markets mentioned 
above. 

There are only 5.5 million Jews in this country, of 
whom presumably less than 1 million are book buyers. 
Within a total population of 180 million this is a very 
small hard core, and I seriously doubt that it is a 
healthy situation for American readers or writers, let 
alone publishers. Despite this audience’s high standards 
and usually sound taste, despite the difficulty of pander- 
ing to it, any homogeneous audience is bound to be 
parochial and unrepresentative of the feelings and ideas 
of the society as a whole. Publishers appear to be taking 
dead aim at the Jewish audience. This premeditation 
seems to me to raise serious and far-reaching moral 
questions as well as financial ones. 


I ALL THE PRECEDING sounds as if the book business 
is becoming an adjunct of the advertising industry 
and is no longer an occupation for gentlemen, that is 
probably right. No one regrets it more than this writer, 
but I am not yet ready to give in to the financiers or 
petrify in honorable but unprofitable rectitude. Space 
does not permit me to chastise specifically readers, writers 
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and reviewers, as I would like to, but | can suggest 
several immediate steps that the trade book business 
might take to start catching up with the big boys in 
textbooks, juveniles and paperbacks. 

To revert briefly to the train analogy: I don’t know 
what the railroads are doing to improve passenger serv- 
ice, but the book trade must stop curtailing services and 
letting its facilities go to hell. There is an urgent need 
for more retail hardcover book outlets, and those that 
already exist must be radically improved—not just mod- 
ernized with better lighting and display fixtures, but 
transformed into the exciting places the paperback shops 
have become. Bookselling must be made again a re- 
spectable, respected and rewarding profession. People 
who are interested in books, customers and service must 
be attracted and held. Equally important, new methods 
of hardcover book distribution involving the publisher, 
the wholesaler and the retailer must be tried out, devel- 
oped and adopted in the next two or three years. 

The trade desperately needs information about its 
products and customers. | seriously doubt, for instance, 
that all publishers grasp the facts or the implications 
apparent in the large institutional sale of their books. 
At present, there is not enough information coming back 
from the “points of sale”; it is also too slow in coming 
and often unreliable. All too frequently, there exist 
books for which there is no demand and demand that 
cannot be satisfied for weeks. The whole object of the 
game is to make certain that the customer and the 
product coincide under the most favorable circumstances. 
At worst, it should be possible to see to it that the de- 
sired book can be ordered and received in a day or 
two. That is not happening often enough now. 

At the moment, almost any rational, irrational, venal 
or altruistic experiment is worth trying. I think we 
should stop publishing more books every year, which 
aren’t worth publishing in the first place and which no 
one is buying in the second place, and publish fewer 
and better books in larger editions and try harder to 
sell them. I think we should all stop talking about trans- 
ferring new fiction from hardcovers to high-price paper- 
backs and do it (with a simultaneous small hardcover 
edition for the libraries and the rich)—not in 1970 or 
1965 but in 1963, and not just one novel or one fiction 
list or one publisher but all novels of all publishers. 

There are enormous risks involved here, not the least 
of which is the economic imperative of selling approxi- 
mately three times as many copies as are sold now to @ 
new, untried and perhaps unsympathetic audience. But 
the trade book industry has been standing still on the 
outside, bent over looking in at its growing audience 
and market for far too long now. To remain much 
longer in this undignified and unedifying position is 
to risk paralysis and several other unpleasant possibilities 
—among them absorption by more profitable and ef 
ficient non-publishing firms or even by the Government. 
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In the Spirit of the Twenties 


Revolutionary Road. 
By Richard Yates. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 337 pp. $4.75. 


THE WORD “TRAGEDY” is used too 
lightly in current literary criticism. 
I should not, as several of its ad- 
mirers have done, call Revolutionary 
Road a tragedy; even less is the 
novel a “tragedy of marriage.” Yet 
it does meet the Aristotelian require- 
ments for dramatic action: Every 
speech, every thought, every incident 
has its specific weight in driving 
events forward toward a decisive and 
disastrous conclusion. Yates has a 
fine ear for contemporary speech and 
great respect for the clean, taut line 
of his carefully plotted story. 

His characters likewise meet Aris- 
totelian standards: They are, at once, 
individuals and_ significant social 
types. Indeed they are much too 
“typical.” Frank Wheeler, the hero, is 
a fairly small-incomed exurbanite 
with the standard two children and 
beautiful young wife. He half-heart- 
edly works at sales promotion for a 
large corporation that makes _busi- 
ness machines, 

Before their romantic sudden mar- 
riage, Frank and his wife, April, 
had been free spirits in New York 
City, leading lives of some artistic 
and intellectual pretension. The un- 
planned-for early appearance of chil- 
dren drives them out into the coun- 
try and saddles them with responsi- 
bilities which seem more and more 
constricting. Their attempts to break 
out only make the situation worse. 
The wife’s final attempt, a self-per- 
formed abortion, “tragically” costs 
her life. 

Inner _ typicalities 
ones. Frank’s unconventional — be- 
havior in and after college took the 
form of a 
father’s unimaginativeness and sub- 
servience to employers. Now he finds 
himself working for the same corpo- 
ration that his father did, and losing 


match outer 


rebellion against his 
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Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davis 


Professor of English, Columbia University; 
contributor, “Partisan Review,” “Commentary” 


his own sense of imaginative possi- 
bility. April is the daughter of gay 
Scott Fitzgerald-type parents who 
had let relatives bring her up. Never 
having received any secure love, she 
now wonders if she in turn is capable 
of loving a husband. She and Frank 
have terrible scenes which tear them 
apart emotionally. 

Appearing as a wry Greek chorus 
to comment on all this with im- 
pudent wit is the neighbors’ mathe- 
matician son. He has totally cracked 
up and gone certifiably insane—for 
reasons similar to those working in 
Frank and April. Yates has done a 
brilliant job with this character and 
his genuinely upsetting talk. 

Revolutionary Road is a fasci- 
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TIMELY, THOUGHT-PROVOKING “Zooks that/we” FROM NORTON 
NOT TO THE SWIFT: A Novel of the Presidency : 


By Tristram Corrin. “A bomb has been thrown into the Era of 
Good Manners by Tristam Coffin . 
on the Eisenhower myth . . . Coffin, whose book is deeply pessi- 
mistic, has written a truly political novel.”—-JOHN P. ROCHE, The 


By Wituiam J. Leperer, “An exciting, provocative and alarming 
book” (LouIs M. Lyons, Curator, Nieman Foundation, Harvard) 
about basic causes of United States’ failure overseas by the co- 
author of THz UcLty AMERICAN. 


INDIA AND THE WEST: Pattern for Common Policy 


By Barsara Warp. A program for economic progress in India— 
the underdeveloped world power that is the key to Asia. “Remark- 
able for the depth of her analysis.”—Washington Post $4.50 


FOREIGN AID, OUR TRAGIC EXPERIMENT 


By Tuomas S. Loeser. Has the idea of U.S. aid to underdeveloped 
countries backfired disastrously in Laos, Viet Nam, Iraq, and 
other critical areas of the world? A thought-provoking report by 


THE WAR CALLED PEACE: Khrushchev's Communism 


By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. “All the information neces- 
sary to get a clear picture of Soviet aims and methods.”—Christian 


W. W. NORTON AND COMPANY, INC. 


nating novel to think and argue 
about, because it is so exemplary, 
so readable, so carefully designed 
and yet so very questionable. What 
does Yates really think he is 
demonstrating? What does he him- 
self want? 

One’s doubts begin with the action. 
Would a woman like April Wheeler 
have done what she did in the way 
she did it, and so cause her own 
death? But the more deeply trou- 
bling questions are about the typi- 
cality of the characters and what 
they represent. Yates faces the same 
problems that Sinclair Lewis did in 
Babbitt. He has to make his busi- 
nessman character non-typical enough 
to rebel but at the same time lack 





. a ferocious, acerbic attack 
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gumption enough really to break 
free. Frank has to be a weak and 
unadmirable character with whom 
the reader would prefer not to identi- 
fy himself. It is April who has 
courage to follow through on her 
convictions. 

Recalling Babbitt, other works of 
the period also suggest themselves 
in connection with Yates’ novel. 
Revolutionary Road, for all its social 
up-to-dateness and its depiction of 
the political vacuum of the late 
1950s, is really a work in the spirit 
of the ’20s. The novel begins with 
an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
community spirit through an amateur 
theater group, as in George Kelly’s 
The Torchbearers. In its steady, 
poignant progress toward loss and 
destruction, Revolutionary Road is 
trying to recreate for our own time 
the effect of such pathetic or roman- 
tic novels as A Farewell to Arms, The 
Great Gatsby and Appointment in 
Samarra, 

Despite the richness and com- 
plexity of life in the United States, 
all that the Wheelers can think of 
as an alternative to promoting busi- 
ness machines, is to run off to Paris. 
April is to take a job as secretary to 
some government agency; Frank is 
to spend his time—as much time as 
is needed—just “finding himself.” 
The Paris which they dream of is 
not the Paris of Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Charles de Gaulle and the Algerian 
War; it is the symbolic Paris of the 
expatriates of the ’20s, the Paris of 
Philip Barry’s play, Holiday. (In 
Barry’s play, however, it was the 
man who had the will and courage 
to choose Paris over the security of 
a spiritually 
career.) 

This nostalgic, retrospective quali- 


crippling business 


ty does not make the novel unrepre- 
sentative of the pre-Kennedy period 
in which it was written. The critical 
quarterlies and college courses of 
the past 10 years have amply shown 
how the literature of the ’20s con- 
tinues to set our standards of literary 
sensibility and meaningful action. 
The negative escapism of Revolu- 


tionary Road, a vague kind of will- 
less, apolitical rejection of our 
business civilization, is as appro- 
priate to the malaise that settled over 
America 


period as it was to the mood of 40 


during the 


years ago. 

But it is still hard to take the 
“tragic” situation of the Wheelers 
seriously. They have plenty to eat, 
no serious money troubles, a pleasant 
house in pleasant surroundings, no 
conflicts with relatives, charming 
children (although they do not take 
much them) and 
sexual compatibility. All that the 
reader knows is wrong with them 
is that they are bored and that Frank 
has a job which he does not respect. 


satisfaction in 


Their marriage does not take the 
strain well, but this is because there 
is nothing within or outside of 
them sufficient to sustain it. 

Yates, then, had the right instinct 
when he made 


blankly representative. If there were 


his characters so 


something more seriously wrong with 
them individually or with their in- 
dividual situation, we would blame 
their troubles on that and not simply 
on their educated, _ liberal, 
reasonably well-off Americans. They 
are not unhappy because of the 
world situation—for Revolutionary 
Road, despite its ironic title, is not 
a political novel—but unhappy be- 
cause they are Americans living in 
the 1950s. They have reason to be 
dissatisfied, but lack the — spirit 
and sense of reality that would per- 
mit them to do anything sensible 


being 


to try to change things. 

The characters in Revolutionary 
Road, after all, mirror most of its 
readers. This is a very symptomatic 
novel, even if it is not clear just 
what position Yates himself is taking. 
No one would want to be identified 
with Frank Wheeler, who is a pretty 
poor sort of fellow. But our right 
not to identify with him in his weak- 
ness is more than a matter of literary 
attitude. It is won only by hard 
thought and action, based on_ the 
premise that it is still possible to 
do something about America. 
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The Power to Make War 


Reviewed by Richard B. Morris 


Professor of history, Columbia University; 
editor, “Encyclopedia of American History” 


The Ultimate Decision. 
Edited by Ernest R. May. 
Braziller. 290 pp. $6.00. 


We HAVE COME to associate our 
Presidents with big decision-making. 
Whether from the written Constitu- 
tion or from custom, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive possesses the power to act. His 
decisiveness depends quite as much 
upon his personality and his view 
of the Presidential office as it does 
upon his interpretation of his consti- 
tutional powers. In The Ultimate De- 
cision: The President as Commander- 
in-Chie/, Ernest R. May and his asso- 
ciates consider the kind of decisions 
the Chief Executive is confronted 
with when he deals with the problem 
of war and peace. 

The Founding Fathers could not 
resolve the question of how far a 
President may go in leading the na- 
tion down the path toward war. Even 
so ardent an advocate of effective 
Presidential powers as Alexander 
Hamilton felt that the President was 
obliged to put the issue to Congress 
and could not declare war on his 
own, 

Under the Constitution. Congress 
alone has the right to declare war; 
yet Congress has never failed to 
follow a President when he has called 
for that ultimate step. Furthermore, 
the President as commander-in-chief 
must supervise preparation of the 
nation’s defenses and order attacks 
repelled. Usage and circumstances 
have in fact transferred the warmak- 
ing power from Congress to the 
President. 

In times of national emergency, as 
this book makes abundantly clear, 
strong Presidents have moved first 
and obtained Congressional sanction 
afterward. Abraham Lincoln, who, as 
a Congressman during the Mexican 
War, denounced President James 
Polk’s military measures along the 
Texas border because they were 
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taken without Congressional ap- 
proval, later made his own fateful 
decision to supply Fort Sumter after 
it was attacked. 

When the Civil War came he met 
the issue with a series of purely ex- 
ecutive measures, for Congress was 
not convened until July 1861. Before 
it had a chance to recognize a state 
of war, Lincoln had summoned the 
militia, proclaimed a blockade, ex- 
panded the regular army beyond its 
legal limit, suspended the right of 
habeas corpus, directed governmental 
expenditures in advance of Congres- 
sional appropriation and launched 
an elaborate series of military steps. 

Similarly, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
seized the war-making initiative at 
the time of the Battle of Britain 
when, without securing Congressional 
approval in advance, he decided to 
exchange some 50 American destroy- 
ers for leases to British bases. Presi- 
dent Truman ordered General Mac- 
Arthur to intervene in Korea before 
Congress had given him its endorse- 
ment. And President Eisenhower, 
recognizing that emergencies might 
leave the nation a mere matter of 
hours in which to act, and that it 
was necessary to impress Communist 
China with his power of decision, 
asked Congress in 1958 for a resolu- 
tion approving in advance such mili- 
tary action as he might order in 
defense of Formosa. 

May reminds us that the President, 
as commander-in-chief, is constitu- 
tionally expected once war is de- 
clared to determine where it is to be 
fought and to name the military com- 
manders; in other words, to make the 
top-level decisions on priorities and 
command. In his book, a group of 
historians and specialists in civilian- 
military relations discuss how our 


war Presidents have borne this re- 
sponsibility. 

Marcus Cunliffe is less severe than 
many critics in his appraisal of James 
Madison. Leonard D, White shows 
how Polk proved to be the first to 
demonstrate that a President could 
run a war. T. Harry Williams gives 
Lincoln good marks as a war admin- 
istrator and points out that while 
Lincoln chose the generals, he was 
willing to accept the strategic ideas 
of a general whom he respected. 

May himself places William Mc- 
Kinley only a notch above the inept 
Madison. He also shows that Wood- 
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row Wilson avoided acting as com- 
mander-in-chief during World War I 
in part because he had to fight a 
coalition war—unlike his successors, 
Roosevelt and Truman, he was not in 
a position to control his allies—and 
in part because he wanted to avoid 
commitments to the Allies and con- 
centrate on the peace conference’s 
objectives. 

Roosevelt made the grand stra- 
tegic decisions as commander-in- 
chief during the prewar period, ac- 
cording to William E. Emerson’s 
chapter on World War II, but once 
war came the theater commanders 
held wide discretionary powers over 
operational commanders. Moreover, 
the immensity of the conflict kept 
much of its operation in the hands of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff rather 
than with the President. Truman, by 
his spectacular of Mac- 
Arthur, upheld the supremacy of the 
civilian over the military arm of the 
Government, and—in Wilber W. 
Hoare’s perceptive account—his trus- 
teeship of the Presidency epitomized 
“the commander-in-chief envisioned 
by the writers of the Constitution.” 

What gives special bite to this 
study is the changing character of the 
civilian-military relationship since 
1940. With military outlays repre- 
senting 50 per cent or more of our 
peacetime budgets, the influence of 
the Pentagon has been correspond- 
ingly augmented. The increasing 
complexity and urgency of peacetime 
military decisions raises anew the 
question of whether the Presidency 
and the commander-in-chief should 
be united in one man. 

There are some who still have 
their doubts, but May warns that 
even though the President’s double 
load now seems too great for one 
man, our Chief Executives have all 
managed to remember that military 
strategy is supposed to be the servant 
of overall policy. There is no evi- 
dence that the nation wants it other- 
wise: Only by continuing to combine 
the two functions in one man can we 
be confident that it will always re- 
main so. 
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Giving the People| \ 


The Effects of Mass Communication. 
By Joseph T. Klapper. 
Free Press. 302 pp. $5.00. 


Most oF my professional life has 
been spent in the field of mass com- 
munications—a field we all think we 
know so well that research is an in- 
sulting superfluity. Possibly, I have 
an exaggerated idea of its im- 
portance; if it weren’t for the release 
of nuclear energy, I would reiterate 
what Walter Lippmann said some 40 
years ago: The crisis of our civiliza- 
tion is a crisis in communications. 

I do believe, however, that we must 
learn to use the communications arts 
far more intelligently if we want to 
escape the consequences of a nuclear 
bombardment, and I have little pa- 
tience with those who want to hold 
back research into the ways our 
media work and how they influence 
our lives. If the sociologists were 10 
times as inept as their accusers say 
they are, I would still be for them, 
because they are trying to discover 
something of essential importance 
and must be given time to find out 
how to find out. 

Joseph T. Klapper’s book is de- 
scribed on the jacket as “an analysis 
of research on the effectiveness and 
the limitations of mass media in in- 
fluencing the opinions, values, and 
behavior of their audiences.” It 
summarizes and compares the work 
of all the most important researchers 
and—while Klapper’s own bent is in 
the opposite direction from my own 
—the presentation is detached and 
just. 

In the chapter on conversion— 
change from an existing opinion (or 
attitude) to another, possibly op- 
posing, one—Klapper comments on 
“an elaborate study which assessed 
the relative impact of personal in- 
fluence and various selected media 
in leading women to attend particular 
movies, to change their food pur- 


chasing habits, their habits of dress, 
or their opinions on public issues,” 
He says: 

“It is important to note . . . that 
personal influence could not be es. 
tablished as having played a role in 
anywhere near all of the decisions 
and changes. Fully 58 per cent of 
the changes in opinion regarding 
public issues, for example, ‘were ap- 
parently made without involving any 
remembered personal contact, and 
were, very often, dependent upon the 
mass media.’ What influences other 
than the mass media and personal 
contact may have been operating is 
not known, nor can introspective re- 
ports be taken as necessarily wholly 
accurate. It would appear, however, 
that personal influence is not essen- 
tial to the process of opinion change, 
and that mass communication may 
at times be a sufficient cause.” 

The significance of this passage 
emerges when we consider a long: 
raging controversy: On one side, 
there are people who read that a 
sadistic comic book has been found 
in the room of a juvenile rapist and 
conclude that the, book was the suf: 
ficient cause of his crime. On the 
other, there are the producers of 
books, movies and television pro- 
grams which exploit crime and vio- 
lence who, after asserting that no 
one has ever definitely proved the 
exclusive connection between their 
product and criminality, imply that 
their pleasant diversions really have 
no effect at all. 

It is my impatience with this latter 
attitude that pushes me a little to the 
other side. If some 50 million people 
actually “watch television” five or 
six hours a day (as broadcasters say) 
and TV has no significant effect, 
this is the most damning of indict 
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What They Want? 


Reviewed by Gilbert Seldes 


Dean, the Annenberg School of Communications, 
University of Pennsylvania; author, “The 7 Lively Arts” 


ments. It implies that for five or 
six hours a day some 50 million 
people are being less than human 
beings. While the effect produced is 
not due to the medium alone, it is a 
degradation of the dignity of man 
to do anything, even to watch any- 
thing, for that long to no purpose, 
with no effect. 

Parenthetically, it is worth noting 
that while there may be no way of 
quarreling with the statistics, we still 
do not have to accept all the im- 
plications of the phrase, “watch tele- 
vision.” All we can tell from the 
figures is that a certain number of 
sets are turned on for a certain num- 
ber of hours. The degree of atten- 
tion may vary from time to time, 
from one person in the room to an- 
other and so on. 

Klapper deduces from this study 
(made by Elihu Katz and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld in 1955) that, in the case 
of change of attitude on public issues, 
the mass media may directly change 
a person’s attitude—without the in- 
tervention of “peer groups,” rela- 
tives or “influentials.” It is not safe 
to assume that such changes could 
take place with regard to opinions on 
religion, adultery or murder. But 
it is safe to say that the mass media 
have an influence which in some cases 
they can exert almost completely 
alone. 

When 
media are closely associated with ad- 
vertising, that they influence “peer 


one considers that these 


groups” and persons in places of 
leadership, and that the counter- 
vailing forces are relatively im- 
potent, the full significance of the 
study becomes clear. I have been 
told that I must not say “the mass 
media create their audiences” (which 
is what I really believe), but that 
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I can say that the mass media have, 
under certain circumstances, certain 
influences on the way their audiences 
think and feel. It is my belief that 
any enterprise or any _ institution 
having such power needs to be con- 
stantly observed and that we cannot 
safely permit the mass media to con- 
tinue their unexamined and (so far 
as we are concerned) quite undi- 
rected way. 

For the moment we acknowledge 
such power, no matter how many 
reservations we make, we are justified 
in suspecting that the media can al- 
ter our attitudes toward things which 
seem far less important to us than 
public issues. They can perpetuate 
the image of the cowboy and the 
image of the thin-faced spinster 
teacher; they can persuade us that we 
really like symphonic music or rock 
‘n’ roll; they can make us pay a 
vast amount of attention to them- 
selves. 

The hoary phrase about “giving 
the people what they want” conceals 
a semantic trap, since we never were 
told how anyone knew what the 
people liked, but only which of the 
things offered they preferred. We 
are now observing a more dangerous 
approach—making people like what 
is given them, making them not want 
what cannot be given them. 

Again, it is possible that I exag- 
gerate the significance of the mass 
media. But subtract 50 per cent from 
what I say and the media will still 
deserve and require the close atten- 
tion of every serious citizen. They 
also need endless observation—and 
Klapper’s work is invaluable as a 
concise guide to what is known and 
what is being discussed in the field 
of the mass media and communica- 
tions. 





“A must ses an explicit 


gripping account of the methods 
employed to convert the normal 
human being into the hard-core 
Bolshevik, the cadre Communist, 
as Meyer came to know these 
methods from the inside of the 
Party: the hard-core inside.” — 
HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET. 
“This extraordinary perceptive 
book . . . provides a systematic 
and serious analytic study of the 
mentality which Communist in- 
doctrination seeks to produce and 
the methods by which the goal is 
aitained.”” — MERLE FAINSOD, N. Y. 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


THE MOULDING 
OF COMMUNISTS 


The Training of 
the Communist Cadre 


by Frank S. Meyer 
$5.00 


“His assault ...... 


presently enthroned ‘self’ with all 
its accompanying and _ socially 
sanctioned machinery for placat- 
ing the ego is compounded of fire 
and wit, the results of wide read- 
ing and original thought.” — SAN 
FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. Highly crit- 
ical of the amateur disciples of 
Zen Buddhism, the beatniks, over- 
satiated consumers, the tenets of 
many modern psychoanalysts, in- 
cluding Erich Fromm, theologian 
Robert Elliot Fitch presents a dev- 
astating indictment of the cult of 
the ego in contemporary American 
culture. He puts the case for the 
resumption of moral responsibility 
brilliantly. 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
THE SELF-CENTERED 
SELF 





Or Rake’s Progress in Religion 
by Robert Elliot Fitch 
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Poetry Demanding and Detached 


By Paul Lauter 


ee HE NOVEL HAS REPLACED poetry as the most 

gel and widely relevant form of serious artistic 
communication.” So ran a note | took at a writers’ 
conference some years ago. At the time it seemed a 
reasonably obvious account of the course of literature 
over the last century; it seems now to have hardened 
into a critical commonplace behind which editors and 
readers evade the truths about contemporary poetry. 
One of these truths is that while the most interesting 
novelists—Samuel Beckett, Vladimir Nabokov, Terry 
Southern, James Purdy, John Barth, J. P. Donleavy, 
William Burroughs, to name a few—increasingly mystify 
and alienate casual readers, the best of our present-day 
poets are usually accessible to even the semi-literate 
sophomore. 

The so-called obscure poetry of the 1920s was born 
of a search for newness. For Ezra Pound and T. S. 
Eliot, E. E. Cummings and William Carlos Williams, 
Marianne Moore, Wallace Stevens and Hart Crane, 
freshness of subject and approach was imperative for 
the survival of poetry. Vitality was sought at all costs, 
even if it resulted in obscurity. But revolutions engender 
orthodoxies: Experimentation and obscurity soon began 
to appear as ends in themselves. Too many poetry readers 
have thus not been attuned to the verse of the last few 
years, which, though it incorporates features of the 
Pound-Eliot school, is quieter, often plain, prosy and 
personal. Our best new poets have been consolidating, 
not copying, the advances by now dutifully charted in 
textbook guides to the 20th century poetic Establishment. 
We tend to forget that, however exciting revolutions may 
be, the periods of consolidation are often as important, 
even if quieter, and in their way as stirring. 

Both the quietness and the stirring are reflected in 
two recent anthologies which, between them, at least 
sample the varieties of contemporary American poetry. 
New Poets of England and America (Edited by Donald 
Hall, Robert Pack and Louis Simpson, Meridian, $1.45), 
represents the “academic” brand; The New American 
Poetry, 1945-1960 (Edited by Donald M. Allen, Grove 
Press, $1.95). favors the “out” variety (including the far- 
out or “Beat”). These volumes have little in common 
beyond the “new” in each title: Not a single poet ap- 
pears in both; the defects of the former are those of 
“quietness” sloping toward tedium, while those of the 


” 


latter are “stirring,” stirring endlessly toward muddle. 


That stirring is by no means entirely bad. The San 
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Francisco and New York groups have served poetry 
well in reawakening popular interest—even if that in- 
terest still remains at the level of Ten Nights in a Coffee 
House according to Life. But while these poets have been 
helping to create potential audiences, the audience itself 
has become involved in shaping their poetry. The New 
American Poetry displays a great variety of styles and 
concerns, but almost all of the work in it is self-con- 
sciously orated to a presumed public. Such a pose has 
virtues, for one might argue with Denise Levertov (after 
Walt Whitman) that poetry has a social function: “ 
awaken sleepers by other means than shock.” But playing 


to 


to the audience by actors less skilled in their masks than 
Whitman (or Miss Levertov) leads to self-conscious 
poetry, and to the autobiographical notes and esthetic 
manifestos with which this book trumpets to a 60-page 
conclusion. There is an apocalyptic quality not just 
among the prophets of Beat, but in almost all this verse, 
a pervasive cry of “Hear Ye.” or, rather, “Hear Me!” 

Unfortunately, many of the revelations, despite the 
tones of ‘unique discovery in which they are chanted, 
are obvious or unimportant: The scruffiness of underwear 
and gutters which many of these poets obsessively con- 
template is seldom scrubbed up into art. It is no longer 
sufficient simply to insist that dirt is a subject for poetry; 
it must be made into poetry. Then, too, many of these 
revelations are obscurely symbolized in dreamlike, 
Jungian, often private images. There is some unhappy 
truth to the kinship which some of these poets claim 
with action painting: The images in both are. I suppose, 
meant to evoke from the audience impulses from below 
the level of consciousness analogous to those which pro- 
voked the images from the artist. —\ 

Such a method often appears haphazard, and in fact 
the form of much of The New American Poetry, is ar- 
bitrary despite the book’s insistence that content de- 
termines form. These poets have learned, primarily from 
William Carlos Williams, to reject standard prosodic 
features, but too few of them have in their verse Wil- 
liams’ (or E. E. Cummings’) inner controls over typo- 
graphical and metrical eccentricity. 

My favorites in this volume are Brother Antoninus’ 
unique blend of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Whitman; 
John Wieners’ etched, scalding imagery; the perceptions 
of Robert Creeley built out of seeming triviality; and 
especially the work of Gary Snyder and Denise Levertov. 
Snyder’s recent book, Myths and Texts (Corinth Books, 
$1.25), occasionally shouts, but more often generates @ 
music ranging intensely from the exotic Oriental to the 
backwoods yelp. He demands the Bacchic fullness of life, 
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which city-man has sacrificed, with a sometimes fierce, 
sometimes romantic nostalgia—counterweighted with 
mechanical and occasionally obscene details, and ex- 
tended by his professionally knowledgeable Orientalisms. 
Denise Levertov’s most recent book, With Eyes at 
the Back of Our Heads (New Directions, $3.50), was 
published over a year ago; too slowly for its merits, it 
has made its way toward the top of recent poetry. Miss 
Levertov’s primary concern—particularly in her initial 
poem, a translation from the Toltec Codex extolling the 
true artist—is the creation of poetry: 
The gods die every day 
but sovereign poems go on breathing 
in a counter-rhythm that mocks 
the frenzy of weapons, their impudent power. 
The sources in dream and experience, the techniques of 
creation and form, and the very quality of her art are 
finely illustrated in “Another Journey”: 
From a world composed,closed to us, 
back to nowhere,the north. 
We need 
a cold primrose sting 
of east wind;we need 
a harsh design of magic lights at night over 
drab streets,tears 
salting our mouths,whether the east wind 
brought them or jabbing 
of memories and perceptions,who knows. 
Not history,but our own histories, 
a brutal dream drenched with our lives, 
intemperate,open,illusory, 
to which we wake,sweating to make 
substance of it,grip it,turn 
its face to us,unwilling,and see the 
snowflakes glitter there,and melt. 
Taste and touch are always with this fine lyricist, con- 
trol of passions rich and heterogeneous; she never 
employs an empty rhetoric and only rarely is the vivid 
precision of her poetry obscured by semi-private sym- 
bolism or excessive self-consciousness. 


Z.. LEVEL OF ACHIEVEMENT, if not always of in- 
terest, is higher among the American poets (to 
whom I confine my comments) in New Poets of England 
and America. Eliot (especially the later poems), Stevens 
and often Robert Frost are the preceptors here. The 
verse of these poets is startlingly regular, and some of 
it has the dispassionate feel of exercises in form. It is 
ruminative rather than outer-directed in tone, a “poetry 
of meditation,” in which we overhear the poet’s internal 
discussions of experiences, images and myths, or more 
often the intricacies of his responses to them. 

Two poets in this volume also have published recent 
anthologies: Howard Nemerov, New and Selected Poems 
(Chicago, $3.50), and W. S. Merwin, The Drunk in the 
Furnace (Macmillan, $1.25). It is rather hard for me 
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to think of Nemerov as a “new” poet since I recall 
seeing one of his poems in the first little magazine | 
ever bought. But I suspect that even when he began 
one would not have characterized Nemerov as “new.” 
He has undoubtedly great facility in a wide repertoire 
of forms and tones; his poems are always a pleasure on 
first reading. But there are too many poetic jokes (how- 
ever funny initially), too much prosiness, too little com- 
mitment. With all his facility, or perhaps because of 
it, Nemerov lacks the consistent distinctiveness. the elec- 
tric intensity of the best poetry in the academic group. 

W. S. Merwin’s verse is another matter entirely. His 
latest book reaches peaks consistently equal to those of 
the best poets of the middle and younger generation 
writing today: Robert Lowell and W. D. Snodgrass 
(both of whom are included in New Poets). Merwin’s 
poems’ in The Drunk in the Furnace fall into three parts. 
The first 12 are, more or less, sea poems reminiscent of 
Herman Melville in their apprehension of the intractable 
otherness of nature, of the world in which men’s bear- 
ings and objectives become fogged and vagrant. 

The middle poems range from a dramatic monologue 
for Luther to fables like the horrifying one about the 
one-eyed man in the country of the blind. who. too 
soon, finds he can communicate to his subjects “* 
Nothing.” The last 13 poems develop from childhood 
experiences of a dying grandmother. a burning moun- 
tain, various bums, drunks and relatives—all realized 
with the fullness of humor, pathos and terror of folk 
tales. Merwin masters an extraordinary range of verse 
forms, all carefully attuned to his subjects: I am par- 
ticularly struck by his ability to suggest varying kinds 
of motion by repetitions, shifting stresses and playing 
sentence against line rhythms. 

Merwin’s work epitomizes the best of the poetry being 
written today. The verse I find most compelling in both 
anthologies approaches from various sides a quality and 
tone which have always defined the American poetic 
mainstream. Emerson, Melville, Dickinson in her way, 
Robinson, Frost—all wrote relatively a plain, clear. col- 
loquial, sometimes loose-jointed verse. whose significance 
arose from the concrete, often personal experiences or 
observations of a particular man. They are concerned 
not with archetypes in mythic settings—as in “The Waste 
Land,” “The Comedian as the Letter C.” or “The Bridge,” 
but with a real man in veryday settings as archetype. 
There is a deceptive ease to such primarily narrative and 
descriptive poetry, but from under the lucid surfaces of 
Merwin and Levertov, Snodgrass’ Heart’s Needle and 
Lowell’s Life Studies, there flash out with great clarity 
portraits or man’s tormented aspirations for love and 
peace in an alien world. Unlike some of their predeces- 
sors, these poets never blink the full horror of their own 
experiences (an honesty for which they have been 
criticized), but screw their perceptions to emotional 
breaking points. 








The World Is a City 


The City in History. 
By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace. 657 pp. $11.50. 


THE REVIEWS of The City in His- 
tory that I have read have been 
paeans of praise for Lewis Mumford’s 
scholarship, wit and general intelli- 
gence. I join in the chorus: This 
two-and-seven-eighths-pound tome 
(weighed on my kitchen scale) is 
filled with history, insights and a 
moral tone with which we all can 
generally agree. 

Mumford’s first words are: “This 
book opens with a city that was sym- 
bolically a world; it closes with a 
world that has become, in many prac- 
tical aspects, a city.” His closing para- 
graph says, “The final mission of the 
city is to further man’s conscious 
participation in the cosmic and his- 
toric process. . . . The city vastly 
augments man’s ability to interpret 
these processes and take an active 
formative part in them, so that every 
drama it stages shall have to the 
highest degree possible the illumina- 
tion of consciousness, the stamp of 
purpose, the color of love.” 

The first statement is an obvious 
fact. Wendell Willkie called it “One 
World”; Mumford is closer to reality 
when he says “one city.” The differ- 
ence in attitude derives from an 
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Reviewed by Percival Goodman 
Associate professor of architecture, Columbia 
University; co-author, “Communitas” 


earlier English usage of two words: 
urbanite (a city dweller) and foreign- 
er (a country dweller). There are no 
“foreigners” in our world, just as 
there are no longer any “barbarians” 
(strangers). Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles, atom and hydrogen bombs 
and the less lethal means of commu- 
nication have made these categories 
obsolete. 

Mumford’s final statement is a piece 
of wishful thinking, although every- 
thing in his concluding sections tends 
to support it. He cogently assails the 
“megalopolis,” the “tentacular bu- 
reauocracy” and the “sprawling 
giantism,” to name a few headings. 
He demonstrates again and again 
that things are amiss. For example, 
“Need one wonder that in this coun- 
try, during the past decade, some- 
thing like twice the sum was spent 
per family on advertising as was 
spent on primary and secondary pub- 
lic education? Control without King- 
ship: Conformity without choice: 
Power without the intervention of 
personality.” 

Mumford cites statistics to prove 
that more and more people are doing 
less and less useful work; that con- 
gestion in the cities is madly extrava- 
gant, and decongestion—as practiced 
—equally bad; and that our cities 
are formless. “As one moves from 
the center,” he writes, “the urban 
growth becomes ever more aimless 
and discontinuous, more diffused 
and unfocused. . . . ” In short, “The 
metropolitan regime now threatens 
to reach its climax in a meaningless 
war, one of total extermination, 
whose only purpose would be to re- 
lieve the anxieties and fears pro- 
duced by the citadel’s wholesale com- 
mitment to weapons of annihilation 
and extermination.” 


It would be interesting to know 
why Lewis Mumford, a native of 
New York City (Stuyvesant High, 
City College, Columbia University), 
has such a grudge against his home 
town. Why (with Patrick Geddes) 
does he believe the next stage after 
metropolis must be necropolis? His 
historical examples fail to prove this: 
Babylon is no longer there, but 
neither is the little town “. . . so close 
to Babylon that we enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the city and yet when 
we come home we are away from all 
the noise and dust” (letter to King 
Cyrus of Persia, written 539 B.C.). 
Sparta is gone, but Athens is there 
and so are Rome and Jerusalem. 

Lewis Mumford doesn’t like the 
big cities—he finds them the root 
of all evil. What, I believe, he fails 
to see is that it is not by building 
“garden” cities in the fashion of 
Ebenezer Howard (with or without 
television) that we are going to make 
viable a civilization “.. . faced with 
the relentless extension and aggran- 
dizement of a highly centralized, 
super-organic system . . . [one] that 
lacks autonomous component centers 
capable of exercising selection, ex- 
erting control, above all making au- 
tonomous decisions and answering 
back.” 

We are all partially in what Mum- 
ford calls “the invisible city”; what 
Norbert Wiener calls a “world-wide 
scheme of communication.” But often 
enough, alas, the visible city is also 
a vise and only dubieties are com- 
municated. This is as true in Stop 
Over, Wyoming (pop. 2,200) as it 
is in Chicago, and it is as true in 
the Connecticut Valley Dispatch 
(cire. 1,500) as it is of the New 
York Times. 

As an architect, I say our cities 
need remaking but it is not their 
size nor density which is at fault. 
As a citizen, I fear the necropolis in- 
the-making is not being gestated in 
the eopolis (village), metropolis or 
megalopolis but in the hearts of my 
fellow men. We seem more and more 
urgent in our desire to return to the 
chaotic time before Creation. 
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A Plea for National Realism 


Russia, America and the World. 
By Louis Fischer. 
Harper. 244 pp. $4.50. 


Louis FISCHER is one of the deans 
of contemporary American commen- 
tators on world affairs. He has been 
observing this world and_ reporting 
its crises and revolutionary changes 
for some four decades. The richness 
of knowledge, the ripeness of judg- 
ment and the maturity of opinion 
which this enviable background have 
made possible are fully apparent in 
his new book. 

The world is Fischer’s province in 
this volume. He has informative and 
wise things to say about such seem- 
ingly distant subjects as Soviet for- 
eign policy and the sit-in movement 
of young Negroes in our South. He 
writes helpfully on the cancer in 
Khrushchev’s domestic position, the 
creative upsurge in post-World War 
II Western Europe and the prob- 
lems of the Indian subcontinent and 
newly free African states. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that any intelligent 
layman could read this book without 
considerable intellectual profit, 

But in these days of Cuba and 
Laos, of hysterical cries for war in 
some areas and of a national mood 
of frustration and anger, it is the 
sanity of Fischer’s approach in this 
volume that stands out above all else. 
Unlike so many who have been car- 
ried away by panic in recent weeks, 
he has a sense of history, of the evo- 
lution of nations and national insti- 
tutions, and of the basic unity of 
mankind and its aspirations. Though 
this book was written months ago, 
it permits his voice to be heard today 
along with such other distinguished 
voices as those of James Reston and 
Walter Lippmann in the plea for 
national realism, understanding of 
the true world situation and avoid- 
ance of catastrophic fantasy as the 
basis for national decisions. 

Take Fischer’s remarks on Cuba. 
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He sees the dark side of Fidel Castro: 
the savage murders of political op- 
ponents, the “million mistakes” Cas- 
tro has made, the way he has fallen 
into the Communists’ trap. But 
Fischer, unlike so many other cur- 
rent commentators on Cuba, sees the 
other side too: our failure to correct 
conditions under Fulgencio Batista 
years ago, which made a Castro pos- 
sible; and Castro’s basic appeal 
which rests on the great poverty of 
the average Cuban and his national- 
istic resentment of the past domina- 
tion of his country by foreigners. 
And one can only say “Amen” to 
Fischer’s analysis of previous mis- 
takes and his prescription for help- 
ing us prevent future catastrophies: 

“Cuba and the Congo are com- 
parable examples of bad timing, of 
no sense of time,” he writes. “The 
Belgian ministers admitted that Afri- 
canization should have commenced 
10 years earlier in order to give the 
colony a decade’s apprenticeship in 
self-administration before independ- 
ence. Belgium failed to anticipate the 
storm, did not see the barometer fall- 
ing throughout the underdeveloped 
world. When India and Pakistan be- 
came independent in 1947, Holland, 
France, Belgium and Portugal should 
have known that the bell was tolling 
for them too. The hour had come to 
decolonize, to prepare Africa and 
Asia for freedom, And the United 
States, always the champion of anti- 
colonialism, should have heard the 
knell and begun to lay the founda- 
tions of Latin American economic 
independence. 

“After Castro had torn a rent in 
the fabric of U.S.-Latin relationships, 
Washington hurriedly sewed on a 
$600 million patch. But a stitch in 
time . . . an ounce of prevention . . . 
vision, prevision, imagination. The 


Reviewed by Harry Schwartz 
New York “Times” Soviet affairs expert; 
author, “Russia’s Soviet Economy” 


President of the United States should 
have a weatherman always at his 
elbow. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall was a good political weath- 
erman. Suppose the Marshall Plan 
had been delayed until 1958?” 

According to the press, President 
Kennedy is a great reader. But that 
he has not read enough and has not 
thought deeply enough about what 
he has read is suggested by certain 
recent events. A modest proposal for 
the improvement of American for- 
eign policy and for finding a way out 
of our present difficulties would be 
for President Kennedy to read this 
book, think upon it and then take its 
counsel into account. 





THE LIME TWIG 


by John Hawkes 
Introduction by 
Leslie A. Fiedler 


Anti-realist novel of terror 
and violence, with a British 
race track setting. By the 
author of The Cannibal. “It 
[The Lime Twig] is very 
remarkable indeed, and has 
made more of an impression 
on me than any book I have 
read for a long time from 
America.”’—Colin Wilson 
$3.50 
ND Paperbook 95, $1.35 


9 by Alan Neame 
An outrageously comic novel 
of the machinations of an im- 
pudent English girl, who con- 
ducts a spirited one-woman 
crusade to win Africa back 
} from the missionaries and 


precipitates a spy chase 
across several continents. 


$3.75 
NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14 





Soliloquy and Political Dialogue 


Resistance, Rebellion, and Death. 
By Frangois Mauriac. By Albert Camus. 
Farrar, Straus. 245 pp. $4.75. Knopf. 272 pv. $4.00. 


Mémoires Intérieurs. Reviewed by Germaine Brée 


Professor of French, University of Wisconsin; 
author, “Camus” 


Francois Mauriac is now well 
along in his 70s. Since the end of 
World War II he has been involved 
in journalism rather than in litera- 
ture. It is something of a disappoint- 
ment. therefore, to open this volume 
of “inner memories” and find hardly 
a single page which alludes to the 
important political controversies in 
which he has lately taken positions. 
The choice was deliberate, but the 
volume from a kind of 
rambling, rather pointless soliloquiz- 
ing through reminiscence. 

One of the themes running through 
Mauriac’s memoirs is very revealing: 
The writer has nothing more to say. 
Another is a curiously negative atti- 
tude toward the younger generation 
in France today: “I feel, among 
them.” Mauriac “like a 
character who has wandered out of 
a quite different play, the protago- 
nists of which have long since left 
the stage on which even the scenery 
no longer stands.” In the last pages 
of the book these two leitmotifs come 
together in what seems to be a 
dubious self-justification. If he no 
longer writes novels, Mauriac sug- 
is not because he cannot 


suffers 


writes, 


gests. it 
but rather because the times are not 
propitious. 

His reminiscences cannot compare 
in honesty with the octogenarian 
Gide’s So Be It, nor in dignity with 
Saint-John Perse’s poem on old age, 
Chronicle. Moreover, in spite of his 
experience as translator, Gerard Hop- 
kins has not done justice to Mauriac’s 
language. Particularly in the early 
part of the book, he adopts an un- 
justifiably awkward and pretentious 
style: “That is the clue I follow on 
this journey of mine through all that, 
so long ago, did first enchant me”; 
or. “All that in literature partakes of 
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ihe romantic continues to exercise its 
influence so long as something of 
youth still matters deep within us.” 

In Memoirs Mauriac 
first evokes Malagar, the estate near 
Bordeaux where he spent his child- 
hood, the now empty house and the 
figure of his mother. On the whole 
however, he meditates on the books 
read in the past and picked up again 
in the solitude of Malagar. Mauriac, 
we know, judges literature from a 


Intérieurs, 


religious point of view. But it is dis- 
concerting to sense the lack of charity 
and warmth, the real intellectual 
weakness behind his present com- 
ments, 

The pages on Gide are almost 
comical in this respect, projecting 
a Satanic image of the man. One 
notes with some consternation the 
roster of great names which falls 
under Mauriac’s pen and the paucity 
of insights which he offers. The best 
pages concern the writers who share 
Mauriac’s faith, Maurice Barrés or 
Blaise Pascal, about whom he has 
written previously. 

Altogether, this is a disappointing 
book. We know, as the dust-jacket 
points out, that Mauriac’s arguments 
are “dictated” by his faith. So were 
his novels, however, and also the 
courageous though controversial po- 
litical positions he has so often taken. 
It is regrettable that his memoirs give 
so dim and so dulled a reflection of 
that faith. 

In contrast, Resistance, Rebellion, 
and Death contains 23 well-translated 
essays, chosen by Camus _ himself 
from among the many he wrote as 
a journalist deeply involved in the 
political issues of our time. From 
1938 to his death last year, Camus 
wrote hundreds of editorials, articles, 
etc., from which he selected those in- 


cluded in his three-volume Actuelles, 
the source of the present collection 
of essays. 

The title of this volume does not 
really describe its contents. The 23 
essays were obviously selected by 
Camus to throw light on his position 
regarding certain fundamental prob- 
lems, not the least of these being the 
problems of freedom and social jus- 
tice; socialism, Marxism and Chris. 
tianity; capital punishment; and Al- 
geria. Here he considers these ques 
tions in relation to very specific po- 
litical events: the fight against Nazi 
oppression, the case of Spain, Hun- 
gary Justin O’Brien, 
Camus’ translator, sets each essay 


and so on. 
clearly and meaningfully in_ its 
proper context. 

One can argue at length about the 
positions Camus takes, but not about 
the terse, clear honesty with which 
they are taken. From the fiercely 
troubled “Letters to a German 
Friend,” written when he was engaged 
in the dangerous clandestine warfare 
against the Nazis, to the two 195/ 
essays on The Writer and his Time, 
each article attempts to see the 
specific issue in the light of the 
broader human principles involved. 
Camus has been attacked for being 
a “moralist” in politics. In fact, he 
never shows the complacency of the 
moralist nor does he give in to the 
easy temptation of justifying the 
means by the ends—whether practi: 
cal or ideological. 

Camus’ last book is the record of 
a steady growth in political vision 
due to unswerving individual hor 
esty. It will certainly seem very much 
alive and pertinent to all who ar 
concerned with the major political 
issues of our profoundly disturbei 
time. 
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Africa Out of Joint 


Tropical Africa. 

By George H. T. Kimble. 
Twentieth Century Fund. 
2 Volumes. 1,110 pp. $15. 


TROPICAL AFRICA is a sober, well- 
written and informed book which 
makes few sweeping statements or 
urgent pleas for action. As nearly as 
possible the book fulfills the desire 
of its sponsor, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, to publish “an authoritative, 
survey of the 
territory of 


truly encyclopedic 
whole 
Africa.” 
Yet the 
basic reference work on contempo- 
rary Africa may find that his ability 
to understand and interpret current 


vast tropical 


reader who uses it as 


events is very circumscribed. In- 
deed, this general reader, if he re- 
lied on Kimble’s book and then pro- 
ceeded to the daily papers, would find 
himself continually surprised and be- 
wildered by reports from Africa. 


Kimble feels that the times are 
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Reviewed by Immanuel Wallerstein 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Columbia University 


out of joint. Occasionally, he ex- 
plicitly reflects on the sadness of 
things and reproaches the world’s 
naive optimists. For example, while 
discussing the press, he abruptly re- 
marks: “In these immoderate times, 
the holders of middle-of-the-road 
policies are almost everywhere find- 
ing the going hard.” 

Here, I suppose, is a fundamental 
divergence between the author and 
this reviewer. I do not find the times 
immoderate, and least of all do I 
find the African times immoderate. 
African nationalist revolutions have 
occurred with remarkable swiftness 
and discipline, and with a minimum 
of violence and racial hatred. Most 
of the men in power in Africa today 
are sensible, realistic, competent po- 
litical leaders. I do not consider it 
immoderate for them to have insisted 
on the end 
prerequisite to economic and social 


of colonial rule as a 


advance. 

Pointing to the enormous difficul- 
ties posed by endemic diseases, low 
agricultural output and _ traditional 
work habits, Kimble suggests that the 
day of the tribe is not yet done. All 
this is true. But it is also true— 
and not equally stressed in this 
“encyclopedic” work — that the 
number of schools constructed, dis- 
pensaries opened and roads _ built 
since African nationalists came to 
power far exceeds any previous de- 
velopment in a comparable span of 
time. 

Instead of complaining 
“these vocal and fluid times” and 
bemoaning “the pronunciamentos of 
political scientists in the council 
chambers of the United Nations,” 
the author might do well to re- 
examine soberly the thinking that led 
him to make the following egregious 
misjudgment about the Congo (writ- 


about 








ART ana 
CULTURE 


Critical Essays 
by 
CLEMENT GREENBERG 


$6 


Clement Greenberg is an astute 
and iconoclastic art critic who 
strikes sparks whenever he speaks. 
A brilliant demonstration of this, 
the essays in Art and Culture offer 
compelling and incisive criticism of 
modern art schools, art styles, 
sculpture and _ literature. The 
author, whose discovery of Jackson 
Pollock bespeaks his uncanny in- 
sight into art trends and artists, 
probes the interplay of art and cul- 
ture—revealing how each serves to 
shape, judge and betray the other. 
In forthright and penetrating 
style, he discusses a wide range of 
French and American artists, in- 
cluding such pace-setting painters 
as Monet, Renoir, Picasso, Eakins, 
Homer and Marin. An informed 
and exciting exposition for art buff, 
amateur and expert alike. 


Order from your bookstore or 
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ix weeks after this picture was 
taken in Madrid, he was alone 
on a Spanish mountainside getting 
ready to die. Just a few kilometers 
away, the Franco troops were 
beginning their final advance. But 
miraculously he escaped to tell this 
story... 

His life has been one of the 
most incredible political adventure 
stories of our time. He has fought 
for human freedom in the wars 
and revolutions of half a century. 
American Commissar is his story 
...an exciting personal history 
filled with explosive revelations of 
Communist intrigue, and unforget- 
table scenes of heroism and terror, 
humor and despair, sacrifice and 
inspiration. 

Bruce Catton: “Sandor Voros has 
written a very fine book. It has 
moments of hilarity and moments 
that are horrifying. It is always 
profoundly enlightening.” 
Granville Hicks: “God knows he is 
a writer. I had come to feel that 
nobody was ever going to be able 
to say in print what party life in 
the U. S. was like, but Voros has 
done it. I think it is tremendously 
important that this book be 
published.” 

Joseph Freeman: “At once an ad- 
venture story, an exciting and sig- 
nificant personal story, and a great 
white light on our time.” 
Richard Rovere: “Thoroughly 
engrossing.” 

James Wechsler: “Warm, lively, 
human.” 


American 
Commissar 


By SANDOR VOROS 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 


(B) CHITON Books 


A DIVISION OF CHILTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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ten, presumably, before independ- 
ence): “It is difficult not to believe, 
with the 
charge of the Luala paysannat, that 
the Belgians have the peasant’s con- 
fidence. They came to effect an eco- 
nomic and social revolution. This 


engineer-agronomist — in 


the peasants now understand, and 
they seem grateful for it.” 

Nor is this an isolated instance 
of misjudgment. If Guinea “has had 
some second thoughts about the wis- 
dom of cutting itself off from the 
one source of assistance that is likely 
to be available without strings at- 
tached,” then its leaders have strange 


‘ ways of displaying these second 


thoughts. Not only is the assertion 
of dubious accuracy, but its implicit 
assumption is also questionable. On 
what evidence can Kimble argue that 
French aid (unlike, presumably, 
Russian and American aid) is some- 
how miraculously free of strings? 
The fact that France cut off all eco- 
nemic aid to Guinea after the new 
nation voted “no” in the 1958 refer- 
endum on whether to join the French 
Community, seems to be 
evidence to the contrary. 
Kimble also praises the generosity 
of the French 1952 Code du Travail 
without a hint of the struggle of 
African trade-union and _ political 
leaders not only in obtaining the 


strong 





legislation but in having it imple 
mented. Some scholars will be as- 
tonished to learn that “the influence 
of Islam on the growth of African 
nationalism has so far been very 
small, and negative at that.” It will 
offend those who know such wise 
and dignified members of the new 
African elite as Davidson Nicol, 
Alioune Diop or Julius Nyerere, to 
read that the desire of the new 
leaders to “arrive” causes them to 
“conduct themselves in a manner 
more appropriate to the music hall 
than to mid-century Main Street.” 
Is “mid-century Main Street” the 
proper standard by which to judge 
contemporary Africa? 

Kimble concludes with the asser- 
tion: “It is also time to question 
whether all the peoples of tropical 
Africa are as we are in their com- 
prehension of what it takes to be- 
come a free nation.” Perhaps, rather, 
it is time to question whether we are 
as are all the peoples of tropical 
Africa in our comprehension of what 
it takes to become a free nation. The 
book’s last line quotes a Swahili 
proverb: “When minds are the same, 
that which is far off will come.” It 
remains to be seen whether Kimble 
will convert Africa or Africa Kimble. 
Or maybe the minds are just not the 
same. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


ZENGAKUREN 


Thank you for printing Lewis S. Feuer’s 
piece, “A Talk With the Zengakuren” (NL, 
May 1). It is good to read an article that sym- 
pathetically interprets the efforts of this group. 
Oxford, Ohio Hans H. BAERWALD 


SIR CHARLES SNOW 


An item in your April 3 “Between Issues” 
column purports to quote a conversation be- 
tween myself and “a minor Soviet writer.” I 
do not know who your informant is, but wish 
to make it clear that this account is not accu- 
rate. | have never had any conversation about 
the merits of Sir Charles Snow’s writings with 
any Soviet official, nor have I expressed or heard 
either praise or discouragement of them in con- 
versation with any citizen of the Soviet Union. 
The only element of reality in the fiction in 
which Sir Charles Snow and I have been made 
to figure by your correspondent is the fact that 
a Soviet official did on one occasion say to me 
that Sir Charles Snow was regarded by him and 
his colleagues as an unusually sympathetic ob- 
server of the Soviet Union, and that this might 
well spring from his interest in the structure 
of power relationships. The rest of your story 
is romantic embroidery which represents neither 
my own attitude nor that of the Soviet official 
correctly. | should be glad if you would publish 
this correction. 


Oxford, England IsalAH BERLIN 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


Donald S. Zagoria’s excellent article, “China’s 
Threat to Russia” (NL, April 24), seems to me 
to justify conclusions more far-reaching than 
he evidently cares to venture. Certainly the 
possibilities in the situation go far beyond his 
visualized Eastern and Western empires of 
Communism, centered respectively in Peking 
and in Moscow. 

Peking, as a late-comer to Communism, has 
the choice of being a follower of Moscow’s lead 
on policy or of pursuing an independent course. 
Ever since the Chinese Communists took power, 
all the evidence has suggested that they desire 
to take a cautiously independent course suitable 
to their own power interests and to avoid be- 
coming permanently subservient to Moscow. 

The basic aim of Communist policy since 
Lenin has always been the Machiavellian one 
of obtaining and retaining power. All else, 
including social programs, is not merely sub- 
ordinated to this end but has the purpose of 
guaranteeing this end. 

The Communists’ will to power is not unique. 
Thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of 
other men—capitalists, theologians, aristocrats, 
parliamentary politicians, generals and, indeed, 


May 15, 1961 


Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


paper-hangers—have and have had this same 
aspiration. But in the modern world the Com- 
munists have simply built a better mousetrap 
for themselves, a better method of obtaining 
and holding power, and are thus the legitimate 
object of envy among all power-seekers. 

The Communists’ method has simply been to 
thrust themselves into areas of genuine prob- 
lems, proclaim themselves the champions of the 
underdogs, obtain the support of some or all 
of the discontented and, upon obtaining power, 
by special definition to alter the content of 
such concepts as freedom, liberation, equality, 
democracy and progress. One is “a democrat” 
and “free” only so long as one supports the 
leadership. Otherwise one is a deviator. 

It is this drive for total and monolithic power 
that has riven every Communist governing 
group since Lenin’s, down to the smallest fac- 
tions of every Communist party outside Russia. 
Within each layer of the Communist parties 
one sees in intensified form Hobbes’ war of 
each against all, with death the penalty for the 
losers. 

China’s so-called adventurism, its desire for 
policies that risk global war, emerges against 
this background. Peking is as aware as Mos- 
cow of the technological and military strength 
of the forces that confront Communism in the 
world. But if it can succeed in pushing Moscow 
so as to entangle Russia in serious open con- 
flict with the West a double purpose may be 
served: the cancellation of both Western and 
Russian power in a war of mutual destruction. 
In such an event, Peking would pick up the 
pieces and the leadership of the Communist 
world. 

Moscow and Peking, in other words, are 
conducting a political war on two fronts, one 
veiled and the other in the open—against each 
other and against the bourgeois world. Will 
this smouldering struggle be controlled and 
subdued? One cannot say for certain. But, as 
both factions are strong and independently cen- 
tered, the whole history of Leninist Communism 
testifies that one or the other must knuckle 
under or be destroyed unless there is to be open 
competition for power. Sharing of power is 
impossible under Communism. Such sharing is 
bourgeois. 

An Eastern and Western branch of Commu- 
nism, as visualized by Zagoria, is a theoretical 
impossibility and contradiction. In a closely 
knit world the two branches would quickly find 
themselves embroiled with each other in hun- 
dreds of places, cancelling out each other’s 
power. If Peking, deterred by Moscow’s moral 
authority and advanced industrial status, de- 
cides to play a waiting game and go along with 
the Kremlin’s line of coexistence, the prospects 
for gradual Russian success forever forecloses 
the Chinese from holding supreme power even 
in their own country. The success of Russia’s 

Continued on next page 
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DEAR EDITOR 


policy of coexistence—that is, infiltration and 


CONTINUED 


subversion of weak new nations—means that 
China will surely become a Soviet satellite 
of vast proportions, a fatter prize than many 
others Khrushchev is supposed to be aiming 
at. But if China’s policy of inviting global war 
is successful, the remnants of Europe and 
Russia—and perhaps of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—would be scattered for Chinese pick- 
ing. For after another global war China might 
reasonably be expected to thrust herself aggres- 
sively forward as Russia did after World 
War II. 

China, in fact, is a greater immediate threat 
to Russian security than the United States or 
even the N 
At no point does the United States or NATO 
menace vital Russian interests. The only points 
at which they come into conflict are where the 
Russians have thrust themselves into areas 
where they had never before asserted an inter- 
est. China, on the other hand, directly thrusts 
itself on vital Russian interests at many points. 
It has, first, taken upon itself to be an inde- 
pendent rival interpreter of the European revo- 
lutionary tradition that Russia inherited and 
subjected to its own one-sided monopolistic 
interpretation. It is this tradition, interpreted 
a la Russe, that has set backward people stir- 
ring all over the globe. China is active in push- 
ing its interpretation throughout the Communist 
world network, citing Marx, Lenin and Stalin 
to make its points and spreading division; 
it advances itself as the special champion 
of Asiatic and African peoples, claiming to have 
found short-cuts to industrialization unknown 
to the white European Russians. 

China, it is clear, is a direct threat to vital 
Russian interests in the dangerous game of 
world agitation, infiltration and subversion of 
hot-tempered nationalist movements. The fact 
that the Russians have been slow to react 
openly to this fact does not mean they are 
unaware of it or are not assessing it; Khrush- 
chev’s policy of coexistence and summitry shows 
they are. But neither China nor Russia can 
back down vis-a-vis each other without one of 
them accepting inevitable subordination. This. 
it seems to me, is the main conclusion to be 
drawn from Zagoria’s fine analysis. 

Wishfulness, it may be said, may lead one to 
magnify the significance of Chinese-Russian 
differences. But when one considers the need 
of the Communist system for absolutely cen- 
tralized power it is hard to see how one can 
magnify it. Nationalism and profound cultural 
differences have been the big contradictions 
within Communism since the emergence of 
Red China. No Communist faction since 1917 
has yet voluntarily subordinated itself to 
another. 


New York City FERDINAND LUNDBERG 
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NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 

**A DELIGHT."’ —The New Yorker Magazine 

The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 


TAMMY GRIMES... | 
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“THE 
UNSINKABLE | 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soos ty RICHARD MORRIS se 
Directed by DORE SCHARY i ; , 

with HARVE PRESNELL “= 
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Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4. 20, 3.80, 3.00, 2. 50. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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ALSO cultural and social 
activities—Jewish schools 
(secular) — choral groups 
—response to social and 
community needs. 


The WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jew- 
ish labor fraternal order in 
America. 
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The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 
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A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of per- 
sonal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 days & 
24 countries on & off the beaten path. Russia, N. 
Africa optional. Unless the conventional type tour 
is a must for you, write 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box L — Pasadena, California 
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ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice 
is required for all changes of 
address. Include your old ad- 
dress—or address label. 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
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How to save 
14th the cost 
of modernizing 
your kitchen 


Unlike your kitchen, United 
States Savings Bonds get better 
with age. Hold them until they 
mature, and you get back $4 for 
every $3 you put in. This means 
if you start buying Savings Bonds 
now, the money plus interest will 
be ready to modernize when you 
are. A modest plan will do it for 
you. Just 63¢ a day, for example, 
adds up in 40 months to $750 
saved—and Savings Bonds 
worth $1000 at maturity. That’s 
like getting a 25% discount on 
your new kitchen, or whatever 
room you decide to modernize. 





Guaranteed in writing. The Govern- 
ment guarantees that you get 334 % inter- 
est to maturity. A table on the back shows 
you exactly how your Savings Bond grows. 


Why U.S. Bonds are good 
to buy and hold 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any Bank - You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 4% more than ever 
before » You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guaran- 
tee - Your Bonds are replaced free 
iflost or stolen » You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it » You save more than 
money —you buy shares in a 
stronger America. 





Will you be ready to modernize when your 
home needs it? Buying U.S. Savings Bonds will 
help. This way you save money that will pay $4 
worth of remodeling for every $3 you put aside. 
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You save more than money with U.S. Savings Bonds. You help build a secure 
future in a peaceful world for yourself and your loved ones. 


You save more than money 


20H with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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